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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE Broadcasting Committee of which Lord Beveridge was 
Chairman and which laboured through mountains of evidence 
for eighteen months has produced a mouse-like report. Con- 
sidering the immense importance of the subject, it has received 
scant attention and has provoked surprisingly little controversy. 
This, one must suppose, is due partly to the menace of so many 
other events which fill the front pages of newspapers, and partly 
to the timidity of the mouse. It is a tepid and timid report. We 
are not surprised at this, and we are, not disposed a priori to 
blame the Committee for producing a document to which these 
two adjectives are appropriate. In volume it is a formidable 
mouse. Lord Beveridge and his colleagues, having produced 
neatly two million words of evidence and their own report in 
two volumes and nearly 1,000 pages, in effect do little more 
than say: “Leave well alone.” Only two innovations of any 
importance are recommended, and even they, if adopted, will 
leave the B.B.C. essentially as it is to-day. The first is the estab- 
lishment of three regional commissions for Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland, to which certain powers would be dele- 
gated. The second is the creation of a public representation 
service, the head of which would be a member of the board of 
management: its functions would appear to be a roving com- 
mission to consider outside criticisms and suggestions, to criticize 
programmes, and to examine charges of injustice or favouritism 
in the choice of performers or of partiality in the organization 
of talks and discussions. 


* * * 


In deciding to leave well alone, the Committee may, of course, 
be right. The B.B.C. certainly has great merits, and the merits 
are eminently British. It exhibits the decency and incorrupti- 
bility of the British Civil Service and the punctuality and 
efficiency of the British railways. It has its own peculiar brand 
of vulgarity, but has completely escaped the commercialized 
vulgarity of many foreign broadcasting systems—and what it 
has escaped is a good deal worse than the infection which it 
has caught. The Governors and staff generally have exhibited 
a high sense of mission and public service. These are real merits. 
They are, as we said, eminently British, but it should be noted 
that Lord Reith, whose good and bad qualities as a man and an 
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administrator were profoundly British, was largely responsible 
for impressing them so indelibly upon Broadcasting House. The 
aura of that masterful man still permeates every nook and cranny 
of the B.B.C. and dominates the microphone. 


* * * 


The defects of the B.B.C. are also largely a heritage from 
Lord Reith and the British bourgeoisie of which he was so 
typical a representative. It is incorrigibly middle middle class. It is, 
like the report, tepid and timid, for it is complacently respectable. 
The complacency and respectability, which are the hallmark of 
the British bourgeoisie, cling to the second-rate and the common- 
place and dislike and fear anything which is first-rate or original. 
This fog of respectability permeates the B.B.C. from the intona- 
tion of announcers to the flatulent heartiness of Music Hall and 
Twenty Questions, the muted “controversies”, and the “safety 
first” in talks and talkers. Except in the Third Programme, it is 
rare for anything first-rate to get through the mesh which Lord 
Reith and his successors have woven over the microphone, and 
the Third Programme is a /usus natura, a contradiction in terms, 
which again is characteristically British. It is worth noting that 
“a habitual listener to the Third Programme” is in the popular 
Press becoming a term of abuse, like “intellectual” or “Blooms- 
bury”. 

* * * 

The main problem concerning the B.B.C. considered by the 
Committee is monopoly. Is what is wrong with it—if anything 
is wrong with it—due to its having a monopoly of broadcasting, 
and, if so, is the remedy to be found in the blessed word “com- 
petition”? The Committee recognizes the danger of complacency, 
apathy, and exclusiveness in the monopolist position of the 
B.B.C., but they seem to regard it as a future danger and acquit 
the Corporation of past or present vices of absolute power. Their 
proposal for greater regional independence is intended partly as 
a future safeguard, since it might introduce an element of 
attenuated competition. The proposal for a public representa- 
tion officer aims at the same object by other means; he would 
be expected to ginger up the impartiality of the air. But these 
are obviously minor safeguards, which would not materially 
affect the centralized dictatorship of Broadcasting House. 


* * * 
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There ate two proposals for breaking down the monopoly 
and introducing competition. The first would allow sponsored 
programmes and commercial advertising. A majority of the 
Committee was against this. Only one member was in favour of 
sponsored programmes, although three thought that the B.B.C. 
might have “‘a controlled and limited” advertisement hour. We 
think that the majority are right. Sponsored programmes would 
not introduce the kind of competition to improve the standards 
or the impartiality of the B.B.C., and it is one merit of our 
respectability that we have avoided the domination of tooth- 
paste and lipstick. The second is a more interesting idea— 
namely, to charter two or more public corporations. The Com- 
mittee was against this innovation on the ground that a single 
corporation can ensure “regional and functional devolution”, 
and that it is easier to see that impartiality and fair treatment of 
minorities are observed if there is only one corporation. Neither 
of these objections seems particularly cogent, and the second 
has very little validity. There is every thing to be said for keep- 
ing broadcasting a public service and there is a good deal to be said 
for avoiding some of the dangers of a monopolist organization 
by chartering more than one autonomous corporation to perform 
the service. 

* * * 


We should have liked to see an experiment of this sort tried, 
although we do not believe that it would really touch the worst 
defects of British broadcasting. If we had two or three corpora- 
tions instead of one, we should almost certainly have two or 
three B.B.Cs., identical twins or triplets, scarcely distinguish- 
able from the Corporation which we enjoy to-day. The nature 
of the B.B.C.’s monopoly is not always fully realized. It is, no 
doubt, a monopolist organization of the ordinary kind, because 
it has no competitors and is controlled by a few men over whom 
neither Parliament nor a Minister nor the public have any effec- 
tive control. The pent exercised in this way is very great, and 
in practice it is in the hands of the staff rather than the Governors. 
The danger here is of the ordinary vices of an all-powerful 
bureaucracy: complacency, exclusiveness, conservatism, playing 
for safety. These vices already exist in the B.B.C. and are very 
real; but it is by no means easy to find any remedy for the vices 
and diseases of a monopolist bureaucracy. In the B.B.C. to miti- 
gate them depends on three things: the kind of person appointed 
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to be Governor; the kind of control exercised by the Governors 
over the programme-making staff; and the kind of person 
appointed to higher posts in the programme-making stall, 

* * * 


This brings us to the other side of the monopoly, which is 
not generally ee and is due to the kind of person 
selected for the higher posts which control the making of pro- 
grammes. They exercise enormous power; and it is the mon- 
opoly and power of a class. For, like nearly all posts of power 
in this country, the B.B.C. posts are always in the hands of the 
middle middle class or of persons who, outwardly at any rate, 
accept the standards of that class. These standards derive ulti- 
mately from the public school and prescribe gentility and respect- 
ability, distrust of the intellect, the middle of the way, the 
second class, safety first. They are not really the standards by 
nature or tradition of all classes in Britain, e.g. of the working 
classes (compare, for instance, the old music hall with the 
B.B.C.’s emasculated imitation); but the control of press, pub- 
lishing, the B.B.C., and education by the middle class has gradu- 
ally stamped these depressing standards upon the whole nation. 
The communists and their fellow-travellers chatter about a class- 
less state in Russia and how beautifully proletarian it is. In this 
country we too are developing a classless state of the kind; but 
it is not proletarian, it is a middle middle-class state. The B.B.C. 
is a potent instrument in the process of making us all respect- 
able and middle middle class, for it prevents anything being 
broadcast which does not conform to these standards of muted 
respectability. We think that this is dangerous for our future, 
because the battle for the democratic way of life, which lies 
before us, is not going to be won on the playing fields of Eton 
ot by the half-truths beloved by suburbia. The Committee do 
not recognize this meee of the monopoly and would probably 
not agree with our diagnosis. The way of life and the standards 
of the middle middle class have their merits which are reflected 
in our broadcasting system, and the Committee was therefore 
probably wise, from its own point of view, to decide to leave 
well alone. From our point of view, it is difficult to suggest any 
way of remedying the serious defects in the B.B.C. For the 
only remedy could come from the acceptance of different 
standards and aims by the Director or from the imposition 
of these standards and aims on the staff by the Governors. Both 
alternatives are probably utopian. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
NEW SOUTH ASIA 


By LAURENS VAN DER Post 


OBVIOUSLY this subject is urgent and here, culled from one 
brief publishing season, are five books* dealing ‘with i it, all trying 
in their several ways to describe and explain the present situa- 
tion, to define the role, and to predict the future of South Asia 
in the confused and desperate world of to-day. It is not an easy 
task. Many others have attempted it. If I added to this relatively 
modest list the books and pamphlets already written and being 
written on the same subject in English, Dutch, French, Malay, 
Hindustani, and Chinese, I would have the makings of a good- 
sized library. Yet I doubt whether the subject is any the better 
or the confusion in the mind of the western world is any the 
less confounded for it. 

One half of the trouble is that most of this writing has been 
done by persons themselves deeply involved in the events they 
have attempted to analyse—individuals who have irretrievably 
forfeited the vision of the great wide wood about them in their 
concern for the trees in their own pet thicket. The other half of 
the trouble is the nature of the wood itself. There has never been 
a wood quite like it in history. There is nothing obvious about it 
except its density and size, for its dimensions extend into a future 
standing on the far threshold of our urgent time, veiled like an 
eastern bride. Even its mere geographic dimensions are not fixed 
and certain. For instance, the authors of by far the ablest contri- 
butions on my list, South Asia in the World To-day, define it as 
that part of Asia comprising Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam (now again Thailand), Indo-China, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines. I do not think that covers it by any means. You 
could no more leave China out of any vital assessment of South 
Asia than you could India or Pakistan, for it not only extends 
well into the southern and sub-tropical areas of the continent, 
but also is racially, economically, and politically so woven into 
the texture and design of the south that I have not hesitated to 

* Indonesia, y Pao Gerbrandy (Hutchinson, 224 pp., 18s.). The Stakes of Demoer: 
in South-East van Mook (Allen and Unwin, 312 pp., 15s.). South Asia in t 
World To-day, edited by Phillips Talbot (University of C hicago and Cambridge University 
Press, 254 pp., 305.). The Government and Politics of China, by Ch’ien Tuan-sheng (Harvard 


University and Oxford University Press, Be pp., 485.). ew China: Friend or Foe?, by 
Alun Falconer (Naldrett Press, 128 pp., 3s. 6d.). 
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bring two books devoted mainly to Chinese developments into 
these considerations. 

Perhaps the most baffling thing of all about post-war South 
Asia is the apparent speed and violence with which it has sprung 
into being. To most westerners, to most Europeans who have 
spent a lifetime in the east, this new Asia seems to have appeared 
overnight with almost sinister miraculousness, by a process of 
spontaneous generation. This aspect is perhaps the most cun- 
ning trap of all that history sets for the controllers and recorders 
of contemporary events. If I labour the point somewhat, I do 
so only because it carries the most solemn and providential warn- 
ing for the powers and governments in continents like Africa 
and South America—a warning they can ignore only at their 
everlasting peril. History mobilizes its energies inconspicuously, 
almost secretly, and with unfailing patience over long, unevent- 
ful years out of just the sort of thing that the contemporary mind 
rejects as trivial and insignificant. It is rather like the avalanche 
in the Himalayas which creates itself out of light, fluffy little 
snow-flakes all winter long and in the spring, when the winter 
is forgotten, suddenly rolls down on to the plains, sweeping 
cities and ancient temples to their doom. It is as if history, like 
biology, conforms to a law whereby mutations are brought about 
not so much by slow and orderly evolution as by a series of 
sudden, eccentric, and apparently inexplicable jumps. By what 
cause, through what agency historical mutation ceases to be 
potential and suddenly ee kinetic is probably one of the 
most difficult things for a historian to decide. It may be some- 
thing trivial or capricious, just as the casual hooves of a chamois 
or the paws of an Alsatian are enough to start an avalanche in 
the Alps; something, for example, like the Boston Tea Party, 
which resembles a university rag more than an authentic dis- 
charge of history. Again, it may be something big and obvious 
like the last war, but whatever it is, it is distressing how often 
contemporary statesmen and historians get the values wrong. 

Here, finally, before I go from the general to the specific, is 
the most significant aspect of all: history is inexorably ambivalent. 
It appears to our rationed human vision not only deeply and 
irreconcilably divided within itself, but also seems, out of this 
very division, out of its own fundamental negatives and positives, 
to produce the currents which sweep us to our destiny. On one 
side there is the history of truth, the history as it were of the 
wider plan of the universe conditioned only by what is true and 
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real and of permanent value to life. Except for the odd moments 
when some rare spirit illuminates its processes with a ray of 
inspired understanding, it is history whose implications we 
recognize, unfortunately, more easily when looking back than 
when straining forward. To use a military analogy, it is the 
history of the ultimate strategy of life and the universe. But 
below and underneath it, inexplicably part of it, and often in 
conflict with it, is the history of diurnal tactics, of our bread- 
and-butter days, which has no fixed and sure relation to truth, 
which is not substance so much as its sunset shadow on a 
faded wall. Yet because human beings believe this lesser history 
to be true, it influences their immediate little day far more than 
the great and unsolicited truth without. The whole ambivalent 
process is so poignantly symbolized in Don Quixote that in con- 
sidering the South Asian scene there is no symbol or allegory 
which the western world should take more to heart. The Knight 
of La Mancha rides in all of us, and although we all agree it is 
an excellent thing to slay giants, the danger is always present 
that we shall continue to blow u mills and kill sheep 
believing they are tyrants and sg Already world under- 
standing is largely imprisoned in a monstrous simplification that 
divides mankind into communist knights and capitalist giants 
or the other way round. We could easily lose the true significance 
of the new Asia in this vision that would reduce all to the work 
of some bald-headed gentleman, sitting in an unheated base- 
ment of the Kremlin with snow on his boots, industriously 
plotting our Occidental doom. 

What, then, is the real picture? I must answer my question 
mainly in terms of what I know of the transformation of the 
Netherlands East Indies of March, 1942, into the Sovereign 
Indonesian Republic of to-day. It will by no means be the com- 

lete answer, but I submit it not altogether without confidence, 

ecause, despite differences of background, race, history, and 
all the other divergencies that leap to the eye on the colourful 
surface of Asian things, I believe that what holds true for Indo- 
nesia is true, fundamentally, also for its colonial neighbours. 
Unfortunately, I have to begin by stating what it is not, for in 
no part of the South Asian scene has the negative approach to 
history which I have just tried to define been more active than 
in Indonesia’s regard. 

One of the books on my list, Indonesia, by Professor P. S. 
Gerbrandy, is a very good example of this approach and its 
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terrible limitations. Professor Gerbrandy is a distinguished Dutch 
statesman of what, in the more tolerant days before the war, 
were known without shame or fear as “wide and liberal views”. 
He was Prime Minister of the wartime Government of the 
Netherlands in London, and was deeply concerned in the plans 
made for the liberation and rehabilitation of the islands of 
the East Indies. No one could, or, indeed, would be tempted, 
to treat his interpretation of events lightly. But his book, for 
all that, is so wide of its own mark that it makes disillusioning 
and sad reading. I say “‘sad” because it burns with a passionate 
and, I believe, entirely mistaken sense of injury suffered by the 
Netherlands at allied and, in particular, allied British hands. As 
he is not alone in this feeling, and as I know from bitter experi- 
ence it spreads wide and deep through all sections of his com- 
patriots, it is just as well that the injury is exposed to daylight. 

Professor Gerbrandy’s argument is this: the Netherlands has 
been deprived of “‘an essential, nay a vital part of its being under 
pressure exercised by Britain, the United States, and U.N.O.” 
The forces of nationalism in Indonesia, he argues, were neg- 
ligible and would have remained negligible had they not been 
given an exaggerated recognition far beyond their due. Up to 
the war the East Indies were a model colony. The little nation- 
alism that existed was the work of a few communists and left- 
inclined intellectuals. The nationalist aspirations of the islands 
were adequately met by increasing representation in the Volks- 
raad. The islands were prosperous. Their standard of living had 
been raised to a degree unknown elsewhere in Asia, and the 
population was increasing at a most prodigious rate. Then came 
the Japanese invasion, and after three and a half years of inten- 
sive propaganda the invaders had succeeded in organizing a 
hysterical nationalism to greet Lord Mountbatten’s forces when 
they arrived to accept the Japanese surrender. For Professor 
Gerbrandy nationalism had now ceased to be communist- 
inspired, and is described as the creation of Japanese collabora- 
tors and their masters, something to be left behind spitefully 
by the vanquished as an embarrassment for the victors and pos- 
sibly also as a cunningly-contrived mortgage on Indonesia’s 
future on which a re-created Japan could one day foreclose to 
its advantage. Even so, this manifestation of the nationalist spirit 
need not have been serious (the Professor speaks of the nation- 
alists always in thousands and the Indonesians who wanted a 
return of the old régime in tens of millions). It only became 
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serious because the British consented to parley with its leaders 
and then began pressing the Dutch to negotiate with them. 
Throughout the British occupation of the islands this “unwar- 
ranted pressure and interference” in a purely Dutch issue was 
continued, as witness the negotiations of March, 1946, under 
the zgis of Lord Inverchapel and the reappearance, in a similar 
role, of the Baron Killearn at the time of Linggadjati. Although 
it is taken for granted that the British troops should daily have 
been killed holding those island bridgeheads, it now becomes 
a betrayal of an allied trust for their leaders to attempt to influence 
the issue for which they happened to be dying. When, finally, 
they leave in November, 1946, the mantle of villain-in-the-piece 
is draped round the square but grossly overburdened shoulders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor-General, Dr. van Mook. But not 
for long. After the intervention of U.N.O. in the first Dutch 
police action in July, 1947, Dr. van Mook, until his going, is 
once more made to share this mantle with Britain, America, and 
U.N.O., and Professor Gerbrandy makes quite certain that it is 
wide enough for the purpose. Round about this time Indonesian 
nationalism becomes a communist menace again. It is, for the 
Professor, never itself. 

That, in brief, is the outline of Professor Gerbrandy’s case: 
I say “case”’ deliberately, for this is no more history than a bar- 
rister’s plea for the defence is objective. Politicians and advocates 
have a licence which enables them to choose the evidence they 
like and to ignore the rest without loss of their technical integrity. 
But historians and lesser mortals who want to get on with their 
neighbours, even if they cannot love them, are forced to cherish 
some regard for the evidence as a whole. In fact, the historian 
who wants to be prejudiced can be so only provided he is pre- 
— to be prejudiced on both sides. And what is the other 
side? 

To begin with it is not true that nationalism in the East Indies 
was negligible before the war. It is not true that nationalism is 
largely the creation of Japanese and Japanese collaborators. As 
Raden Abdul Kadir Widjoyoatmodjo, a very fine and upright 
Javanese nobleman, who broke his heart trying to be loyal to 
the Netherlands and his own people simultaneously, told Pro- 
fessor Schermerhorn in my presence one day: “The Japanese 
may have helped as midwives of nationalism, but make no mis- 
take about it, the baby is a pure Indonesian.” It is typical of 
Professor Gerbrandy’s approach that almost the only Indonesian 
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leaders he mentions are Sukarno and Hatta, “the Japanese col- 
laborators”. It has always seemed to me rather unfair applying 
this Qusiling-tainted epithet to those two, putting them on a par 
with the odd 60,000 people charged with collaboration in Hol- 
iand after the war. When the invasion of Indonesia came, both 
Sukarno and Hatta had been condemned and had suffered long 
years of punishment at the hands of the Dutch for their nation- 
alism. Both in fact were still in exile, Sukarno in Sumatra and 
Hatta on a remote island in the east of the archipelago. Just 
before the Japanese landed, Hatta, Soetan Sjahrir and the two 
little children Sjahrir had adopted to humanize his exile were 
brought by American Catalina and dumped in Java. To whom 
and what were Sukarno and Hatta being disloyal when they took 
the hand of a conqueror who promised their country independ- 
ence? However much one may disapprove of the handshake and 
prefer Sjahrir’s way (he resolutely refused to co-operate with 
the Japanese), surely it was not collaboration in the European 
sense of the term? Besides, has Professor Gerbrandy not heard 
their own account, particularly Hatta’s, of their association with 
the Japanese? Sjahrir, whose record during the long years of the 
Japanese occupation is above even the Professor’s vigilant 
reproach, and whose mature stamp is permamently impressed 
on Indonesian nationalism, is hardly mentioned in his book. The 
unfortunate Amir Sjarifudin, a brilliant, gifted, and devoutly 
Christian Sumatran, shot recently as a communist, who was left 
behind in Java by the Dutch to organize underground activities 
against the Japanese, who was imprisoned, tortured, and nearly 
beheaded for his pains, and half a dozen others who led the 
nationalist movement and whose Japanese records are as pure, 
are not even mentioned or allowed for in the Professor’s brief. 

However, the main question remains: when, how, and where 
did Indonesian nationalism begin? I have no hesitation in saying 
it began the very first moment the first Dutch traders set foot in 
Batavia, as it began in all our Empires, British, French, Spanish, 
or Portuguese; or, to revert to our first metaphor, just as the 
avalanche of spring starts with the first snowflake of winter. If 
the history of the wider plan teaches us anything it is this: it is 
a natural law that colonization, as we practised it, no matter 
how good—and the Dutch version was very good—becomes 
not good enough from the point of view of the colonized. 
I believe that in the first shock of meeting the advance guards 
of the west this law was set in motion deep in the subconscious 
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of Asia. “But if this is so, surely it would not have taken so 


long to work its way out?” a Dutch diplomat remarked to me 


one day. I could only reply that I knew a woman who realized 
on her wedding night that her marriage was wrong and yet only 
divorced her husband twenty-two years later. I realize, how- 
ever, that the complete answer requires something more tangible, 
and I can point to all sorts of concrete indications in the nine- 
teenth century that the avalanche was massing, that the collective 
subconscious of the islands was slowly moving to active aware- 
ness. There is, for instance, the Java War of 1825-30, which 
broke out not long after the termination of Stamford Raffle’s 
liberal administration and enlightened,reforms in the first British 
occupation of Java and Sumatra. It is significant that this revolt 
should have occurred early in a century which was just beginning 
to digest the mixed spiritual diet fed to it by the French Revolu- 
tion and was to whip itself up, later on, into ecstatic adulation 
of the rights of self-determination of suppressed people. 

For me, personally, more significant still is the appearance, 
halfway through the century, of a remarkable novel called Max 
Havelaar, written under the pen-name of Multatuli (“I have 
suffered much”’) by one Douwes Dekker.* As so often happens 
to the worthwhile artist, Dekker experienced as a lonely, self- 
tortured, and isolated individual in his own day what his fellow- 
men became aware of only on the morrow. In his novel he 
introduces among other things an unforgettable parable of a 
Javanese peasant, his sweetheart, his buffalo, and his Dutch Dis- 
trict Commissioner, which is the ultimate human argument 
against European colonialism. The liberal kindly Dutch public 
was horrified by his exposures and insisted on admirable reforms 
in the Indies, but the system in those islands, “slung,” as Dekker 
put it, “like a girdle of emerald along the Equator’’, remained 
foreign, colonial, and remote. It took close on ninety years before 
what was humanly so obvious in Max Havelaar received its full 
economic orchestration in J. S. Furnivall’s Netherlands Indies: 
A Study in Plural Economy. It is typical of Professor Gerbrandy’s 
method that he quotes Furnivall in his own support without 
indicating that the whole of this remarkable sociologist’s intuitive 
analysis leads to the prophetic conclusion that nationalism is an 
inevitable product of economy as practised by the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia. The enormous profits the Dutch were taking out of the 


* Max Havelaar was oe erage in the twenties in England with an introduction by 


D. H. Lawrence which I always thought one of the best he ever wrote. 
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islands trapped them into a blind and fatal smugness about the 
excellences of their colonial economy. Furnivall, whose sensitive 
nose for this kind of fallacy had been stimulated to an unusual 
degree by years of contact with our own fatal system in Burma, 
is very clear on this point. Justus van der Kroeff’s essay on this 
subject is not so exhaustive, but even more conclusive. 

Comparatively isolated as the surface indications of nation- 
alism were in the nineteenth century, by the turn of the twentieth 
there is no longer any excuse for ignoring them. Japan’s defeat 
of Russia, like its victories against the allies in the last war, had 
the most profound effect on the Asiatic mind. Great as the 
political consequences of the Japanese victories were, they are 
not comparable to the act of psychic liberation which they per- 
formed in the collective mind of Asia. The east seemed suddenly 
and dynamically released from a psychological bondage so deep 
that it had amounted to a kind of spiritual paralysis. Few Euro- 
peans realize to this day the automatic, almost hypnotic power 
they had over people in the east, the fear and awe they had 
inspired by their great and incalculable power over material 
things. To the average Asiatic they were more like gods or devils 
than human beings. But these defeats reinvested the European 
with his common, fallible, and humble humanity which he should 
never have exceeded. Our accomplishments, so glittering and 
desirable to peasants forced to live on less than a penny a day, 
as they had to in Java, were no longer magical and uniquely 
reserved for Europeans, but open to all flesh and blood that 
would hazard the way. 

Two years after the Russo-Japanese war the first acknowledg- 
ment of an organized national movement appears in the official 
records of Java. In 1908 the first native trade union was formed. 
Thereafter the history of the Indies is of mounting labour, and 
social unrest, and increased nationalist agitation. Every Indo- 
nesian who returned from a university in Holland was an active 
or potential nationalist. He was only trying to practise the values 
which his professors had preached, and why the Dutch, who 
have such a proud fight for independence behind them, should 
have found this growing Indonesian appetite for managing their 
own affairs so reprehensible passes comprehension. Yet they did. 
The Governor-General of the Indies had the power before the 
war of banishing without trial or explanation anyone whom he 
thought a menace to law and order. The number of nationalists 
banished on this score increased steadily. Sjahrir, for instance, 
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was sent into exile and torn for years from his family, without 
a trial and without a specific charge having been made against 
him. In one camp in New Guinea alone, the Australians during 
the war liberated 1,200 Indonesian political prisoners. By 1942, 
if not long before, it was clear that the Dutch had failed, as we 
had failed in India and Burma, to give the intellectuals, the new 
élite of the indigenous peoples in the colonies, the social and 
cultural content which alone could have contained them. Though 
I do not want to exaggerate these things and I have no space for 
nuances, even the Dutch born in Indonesia were increasingly 
restive under the centralized and remote control from Holland. 
People like Professor Gerbrandy, for instance, never forgave 
Dr. van Mook for the part he played in Die Stuw, a separatist 
movement formed by Europeans in Java in the early thirties. 
When the Japanese attacked, the avalanche was fully mounted, 
having given more warning than avalanches usually do. I have 
never forgotten Sunday, March 1st, 1942, when the Japanese 
landed on the Sunda coast of Java. As I moved up to the front, 
I was painfully struck by the fact that many natives had thrown 
away their colourful, traditional headdress overnight and were 
wearing the sober, new-fangled black hats of their nationalist 
movement. They wore nothing else three and a half years later 
when I came out of prison. 

I am not going to analyse the role the Japanese played in 
Java beyond joining Abdul Kadir in saying it was the role of 
a highly objectionable and wicked midwife. But here are two 
instances to show that the Javanese youth had not fallen hook, 
line, and sinker for Japanese methods and propaganda. In April, 
1945, Hei-Hos, Javanese youth undergoing Japanese military 
training, rebelled in Blitar in East Java. Though the revolt was 
organized with great skill, the Japanese put it down ruthlessly 
and beheaded eighteen of the ringleaders, but the real organizer 
escaped, and, despite the efficient Japanese secret police, found 
safe asylum among peasants in the hills. Again, when the news 
of the Japanese capitulation became known, the people in the 
interior turned on the invaders. At Wondsobo, in Central Java, 
where the Japanese were building a minor Gibraltar for them- 
selves, a Javanese schoolmaster named Soedirman—afterwards 
nationalist C.-in-C.—organized an armed force and attacked the 
Japanese so stubbornly that they were forced to surrender with 
all their arms. My own clear impression was that the Japanese, 
far from surveying the flame-like spread of nationalism with the 
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proud air of Machiavellian progenitors, regarded it more like 
people who found that what they had mounted as mules or 
donkeys had suddenly turned into outsize tigers. They were 
frankly terrified, not merely for themselves, but also for the 
thousands of prisoners-of-war and internees for whom they 
were about to be called to account. While we waited on Lord 
Mountbatten’s forces to come to our rescue, I spent a desperate 
three weeks going round the interior of Java trying to persuade 
the sorely tried prisoners to stay in their concentrations, in which 
alone they could be protected. The whole country had been 
swept into this tide of nationalism. The ancient princedoms, 
the Sultans jof Djockjakarta and Solo, the Pakoe Alim, the 
powerful aristocracy with their rolling Sanskrit names, like the 
Djajadiningrats, the students and intellectuals, the peasants and 
the rag-and-tatter, undernourished coolie youth of the occupa- 
tion were all deeply in it. For the first time in 350 years they were 
painting their own new pictures again, writing their own music, 
creating their own poetry, and, as they rallied in their thousands 
up and down the country round all sorts of mushroom leaders, 
with stolen Japanese swords, rusty Dutch carbines, shining new 
Japanese rifles, and, above all, with improvised bamboo spears, 
they were singing songs of their own making. The avalanche of 
three and a half centuries was well on its way down the moun- 
tain, and all the horses and all the men of our own King and 
the Dutch Queen (had they been prepared to kill another million 
people with so bloody a war behind them) could not have put 
it back on the mountain-top again. 

This was the reality waiting for Lord Mountbatten and his 
forces, and they, alas! had no inkling of it. Lord Mountbatten 
had inherited this part of his vast command—almost the whole of 
the third largest empire in the world—from General MacArthur 
only a fortnight before the Japanese capitulation. He had also 
inherited, as a matter of course, the General’s Intelligence that 
went with it. Seldom before in history has a great commander 
been worse served by information vital to his plans. The body 
entrusted with the collection and interpretation of Indonesian 
Intelligence was an essentially Dutch organization under Colonel, 
afterwards General, Spoor. There may have been good reasons 
—and Dr. van Mook in his book says there were—why the 
results were so poor. The fact remains that the Supreme Com- 
mander, on the strength of information as little use to him as 
a pre-war K.L.M. tourist pamphlet, was led to believe that all 
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his forces had to do was to get themselves to Java and Sumatra, 
accept the Japanese surrender, release the internees, and then 
hand over to a Dutch civil affairs organization. The Dutch have 
bitterly reproached us for not adhering to the strict letter of pro- 
visional agreements and instructions based on the faulty informa- 
tion which they had supplied to Supreme Commander. There 
would have been a major disaster if Lord Mountbatten and his 
commanders had not quickly sized up the real situation and intro- 
duced appropriate variations in the original plan. I can only say 
for myself that, as I listened, while we waited on relief, to the 
Dutch radio broadcasts from Australia, I was filled with pro- 
found misgivings. These broadcasts, with their blustering, 
revengeful tone and their dreary negative theme of “We are 
coming to hang Sukarno and all other traitors!” might have 
come from the moon for all their correspondence to the reality 
and necessities of the situation. 

I wish I had space to dwell at length on what followed, but 
I have used almost all of it in trying to establish clearly the solid 
and inevitable character of the nationalism that met our forces 
in Indonesia, which seemed more important to me than 
describing in detail how that nationalism gained its recognition. 
Indonesia as a colony in the pre-war sense was lost to the 
Netherlands before the allies set foot in it again. All that hap- 
pened subsequently was rooted in that fact. It was the inadequate 
and unimaginative appreciation and acceptance of the funda- 
mental necessity of this situation which caused the differences of 
approach between the British and the Dutch. I do not pretend 
that the choice before the Dutch was an easy one, or that the 
Indonesians were all angels and easy to deal with. To be con- 
fronted suddenly, as the Dutch were, with the bill for centuries 
is a cruel and bitter predicament. I lived with the Dutch through 
their grim internment by the unbelievable Japanese, and I know 
that to be faced at the very moment of deliverance with a 
national revolution wherein they stood to lose the livelihood 
and work of generations seemed an ironic and gratuitous 
betrayal by Fate. There was not a family in Holland which was 
not in some way dependent or connected with the East Indies, 
and it was only natural that the tide of popular feeling ran deep 
and strong. History will have no reproaches for the people of 
Holland, the Europeans and Eurasians of the Indies on that 
score. It will be far less tolerant about the people who had to 
lead them in their cruel predicament. 
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We have in the British Empire an unequalled experience of 
nationalism of all kinds. We have lost more through mishandling 
nationalist forces than any other country in the world. Our 
record from the time of the Boston Tea Party to Ireland, South 
Africa, India, Burma, and Ceylon is not an enviable one. It is 
redeemed only by the fact that we have learnt something from 
our experience. Even if we do not to-day know clearly what to 
do on these occasions until we have done it, it is now part of 
our national intuition to sense immediately what not to do. 
Through all those long, thankless, often bloody months of our 
occupation of Indonesia, pressure on us to do silly, destructive, 
useless things was continuous and heavy; but more by intuition 
even than by good sense or knowledge, the Supreme Com- 
mander and his subordinates in the Indies avoided irreparable 
blunders. Throughout those months our main task was to try 
and pass on our own experience to our allies. We tried hard to 
save the Dutch from themselves, and how thankless a task it 
was Professor Gerbrandy’s book clearly shows. 

We had ultimately only two alternatives. We either had to 
fight a bloody colonial war for our allies or try to get this new 
nationalism and its former masters to make friends. I have no 
doubt we would have won the colonial war in the bitter end, 
but to what purpose when our own history demonstrates so 
clearly the futility of settling nationalist issues with gunfire? 
A victory in the field would only have been the end of the 
beginning of a far graver problem, for it would have driven 
the whole of Indonesia into that bleak underworld of the 
desperate and despairing that we call communism. We firmly 
rejected this solution, and in rejecting it earned the unforgiving 
hostility of people like Professor Gerbrandy, however disguised 
and rationalized its appearance. In doing this, no one could taunt 
us with the reproach that it was easy for us to be philosophical 
in someone else’s trouble, for it was precisely this philosophy 
that we were applying to our own vast difficulties in Asia. We 
had to choose the second alternative. 

Our greatest difficulty at this time was to find in the Dutch 
tradition of empire, in the national and social philosophy of the 
Netherlands, some central concept in which Indonesian nation- 
alism could be convinced that it could merge without reduction 
of its legitimate stature. It was astonishing how ill-prepared was 
the idea of nationhood as extended to those islands. For the 
Dutch themselves it has been sufficient to centre themselves in 
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their Crown, in the unique and remarkable House of Orange, 
which is to them an almost mystical point where all men, all 
creeds, and all opinions of the nation ultimately meet. They had 
succeeded in communicating their national mystique even to 
the Christian Ambonese and the Menadonese, but they, unfor- 
tunately, formed not 1 per cent. of the total population of the 
islands. For the seventy odd millions of Indonesia this rallying 
point had no meaning. And besides, the whole of their sub- 
merged symbolism was starved and empty with the hunger of 
centuries, with the desire for someone of their own kind and 
idiom to lead them. It is true there was the Queen’s broadcast 
of 1943, admirably liberal though vague in its sentiment, but 
what was the use to hungry people of its promise of a conference 
to consider their wants in some years’ time? There was nothing 
in Dutch history, no precedent like the Statute of Westminster 
to which all could turn. For all their productiveness and 
efficiency in administration, these teeming islands seemed to have 
remained the spiritual heirs and successors of John Company, 
trading outposts and sources of revenue rather than culturally 
and socially integrated into an imperial family. Whatever was 
going to be the answer had to be created from scratch—and 
created quickly. 

In those days it seemed that the Lieutenant-Governor-General, 
Dr. van Mook, alone might be capable of a true appraisal of the 
new reality. He has written an account of his stormy stewardship 
which I have not read, but, judging by his new book, he had not 
only the advantage of being born in Java, but also more than 
an average sense of the history and demands of the wider plan 
of life. Reading these pages written without personal bitterness 
when he had cause for so much, free of the past and forward in 
his vision, it is more difficult than ever to understand why he 
failed in Indonesia. It may be that the task was beyond the grasp 
of any one man. Certainly, whatever it was that he tried to do, 
I do believe Dr. van Mook was singularly alone. He had powerful 
enemies at home. The Hague, quickly reverting to its pre-war 
snobbishness, tended to sniff at him as an Indische Jongen. For the 
first two years of his office the disloyalty, the intrigue, the lack 
of discipline, and rank disobedience among leaders of the com- 
munity and services round him had to be experienced to be 
believed. Professor Gerbrandy unwittingly illustrates the manner 
in which the Lieutenant-Governor-General could be treated and 
judged by The Hague. Here are two instances: The Hague, 
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alarmed by the reported trend of the Linggadjati negotiations, 
decided peremptorily to reinforce its original delegation with 
two extra commissioners—two political detectives, as it were. 
These two gentlemen arrived in Java, listened in for some days 
to the negotiations, hardly spoke to a soul or asked a question, 
made no effort to meet or talk to representative Indonesians, 
and then suddenly disappeared from Java without as much as 
a “Goodbye” or “By your leave” to the Chairman of their dele- 
gation or their host, the Governor. The first Dr. van Mook 
heard of their flight was in the report of an astonished news- 
paper man who ran into them in Karachi. Professor Gerbrandy 
finds this Gilbert and Sullivan behaviour most praiseworthy, for 
in this manner, he says, they preserved the purity of their views 
from being polluted by the Lieutenant-General. Again, when 
U.N.O. intervened in the first Dutch police action and offered 
a cease-fire, Dr. van Mook, on instructions from The Hague, 
complied. Professor Gerbrandy, who has all along upbraided 
him for his disobedience to The Hague, now finds him too 
obedient, and with his curious ethic judges that he should have 
gone on fighting. 

I myself do not pretend ever to have understood Dr. van Mook 
ot his policies. How, for instance, could one understand a 
Governor who, having just accomplished a difficult agreement 
like Linggadjati and, while waiting on its ratification, dissipates 
the goodwill on which it is dependent by allowing his armed 
forces steadily and stealthily to widen the agreed perimeters in 
Java and Sumatra? Or who, at the same time, even if he does 
not actively encourage, does not prevent his agents and sub- 
ordinate military commanders from organizing the most active 
separatist movement from the Nationalist Republic in the Sunda 
lands of Java? I do not pretend to know a decent answer to all 
these things, and yet I do not want to risk, even in my own 
obscure way, adding one more injustice to someone who has 
had so many done to him. This much I do believe true: Dr. 
van Mook need not have failed. 

Had he possessed the faith and the courage as he had the 
vision and knowledge of his native land, I believe he could have 
succeeded. Had he seized, for instance, with both hands the 
opportunity which the Inverchapel agreement of March, 1946, 
offered him, if he had then refused resolutely to compromise 
and declared that he would resign rather than return to Indo- 
nesia from Holland with the agreement unratified, I believe he 
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would have carried the day—not only in his own country, but 
in Indonesia as well. Even if his resignation had been accepted, 
I am sure he would have been sent for again in the end, and his 
services and great qualities would not have been lost to-day to 
the land of his birth, which could ill afford the loss. I suspect, 
however, that he was tired, and through tiredness courage failed 
the knowledge and the instincts of the van Mook of Die Stuw. 
He allowed himself to be persuaded that there were other, 
cheaper, quicker, cleverer solutions to this grave problem. He 
hesitated, he chopped and changed, and inevitably lost. 

By that time the British had long left the islands and the 
Indonesian issue had passed on to increasingly wider and higher 
levels. But when we left Java in 1946, much of the bitterness, 
hatred, and distrust had gone out of the nationalist cause. 
The change of heart and scene in the interior—and I knew it 
better than any other European at the time—was remarkable, 
The Japanese were out of the islands, and, except for a few 
hundreds, all the original internees had been released. That we 
were not so far wrong in our approach is shown by the fact that 
the solution we proposed and made possible in March, 1946, 
has never been improved upon—in fact, there must be many 
hearts in Holland to-day who look back at it with longing. At 
each subsequent fit and start of fresh negotiations for a Sie 
between the Dutch and the nationalists, the Invercha 
ciples have been at the heart of the discussion. Always we Soe 
had to be accepted, plus some complex and more canons 
additions. And this, too, we had foreseen. 

In October, 1945, Lord Mountbatten had sent me to London 
to report to the War Cabinet on Indonesia. I had also been to 
The Hague on the Prime Minister’s instructions to explain the 
situation to the Dutch Government. On the night before my 
return to Java, I went to say goodbye to General Archie Nye, 
then Vice-Chief of the Imperial Staff. I told him then, among 
other things, what we hoped the Dutch would do in Indonesia, 
and I have never forgotten his reply: “Do not bank on it too 
much. It is a sad thing, but I do not believe we can ever pass 
on our own experience to others. Human beings seem to insist 
on learning the hard way. I fear from what I know of history 
that nations always give too late and never give handsomely 
enough. When they give they give in little bits, which, though 
they amount in the end to much more than was originally neces- 
sary, are still not enough because they were not given as one 
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and at once. But don’t let that stop you all from having a 
damned good try.” That, I think, is precisely what the British 
did in Indonesia, and I for my part am convinced that history 
one day will be amazed, not so much at the manner in which 
we managed Indonesia for the Dutch, but that, after all we had 
just been through and what was facing us in the post-war world, 
we should have taken it on at all. 

As for China, I must be brief. Like the new India, it has 
rapidly taken shape as one of the most vital factors in South 
Asia. Its role in the future will be greater even than that of 
India. China, of course, has never been a colony of the west. 
It has experienced only a sort of bors-d’ewres of colonialism in 
the form of extra-territorialism; yet mentally and spiritually it 
has been more deeply invaded and, in a sense, more annexed to 
Europe than any other country in the east. It is a measure of the 
great and ancient quality of the Chinese people that they have 
felt the spiritual consequences of contact with the west far more 
than the material ones. Japan, for instance, could simulate the 
appearance of the western civilization infinitely more success- 
fully than China and yet, as the last war showed, remained 
fundamentally untouched by it, if not entirely indifferent. China, 
however, seems to have accepted from the start that this impact 
from the west demanded the most profound changes in its way 
of living, and has tried to make a new reintegration within itself 
of the deepest kind. The struggle to find this integration for so 
serious a people logically translated itself before 1914 into one 
of the grimmest civil wars in history. The Japanese invasion, 
and the last war, interrupted the struggle and brought the two 
main contestants temporarily together, but it was inevitable that 
the logical processes of Chinese history would be resumed as 
soon as the war was over. The books on this list throw clear 
light on those immense processes and show how silly it is to 
lump in China with the rest of our communist simplifications. 
There is in regard to China just as much necessity for under- 
standing, patience, tolerance, and perhaps imaginative firmness 
as there was in Indonesia. The feeling of an undefined but none 
the less real regional oneness and identity of interests is a 
dynamic element in South Asia. However unpleasant it is for 
us who have largely outlived the uses of our own nationalisms, 
for whom “nation” to-day is not so much a spiritual driving 
force as a rather confined interest, an interim and twilight con- 
cept waiting anxiously on consummation in something greater, 
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it would be fatal to be superior about the rediscovered nation- 
alisms of Asia. Like adolescence in the individual, they appear 
a necessary evil in the way of peoples to maturity, and the sooner 
we help the world over this retarded development the better. 
We have had a long and profitable innings as lords and masters 
in Asia; as lords and masters we have had to go; but a much 
more creative role awaits us there as friends and equals. With- 
out our knowledge, without our search for objective and 
demonstrable truth and our love of reason, Asia would be blind 
and shackled to the passion of its own awakening; without 
many of its great intuitive values our own civilization would 
be poorer in meaning. Our need of one another is great and 
a new synthesis of east and west is overdue. To quote a sundial, 
“In the life of our Time it is always later than we think’’, and, 
who knows that east and west may not soon be summoned to 
join in colonizing the stars? 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT SINCE 1918 
By Str ArrHur Satter, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


IN a country with an unwritten constitution, it is both more 
difficult and more necessary to analyse carefully from time to 
time the changes that are taking place in the machinery of 
government. Profound differences, requiring no formal enact- 
ment, may come gradually and invisibly. They are reflected in 
small successive changes in procedure, or in unwritten customs 
and traditions, or result from a new balance in the political 
forces which are outside the machine itself but control its 
operation. No one who has been in close contact with the 
British machine of government through the thirty years which 
followed the first world war can fail to be conscious that it has 
been profoundly altered in that period. But it requires a conscious 
effort of recollection to assess the extent of the change, the forms 
in which it finds expression and the significant stages of develop- 
ment. 

The Institute of Public Administration has therefore per- 
formed a real public service in arranging and publishing six 
essays by acknowledged authorities and experts on different 
parts of the machine of government.* The general plan of this 

* British Government Since 1918, by Sit Gilbert Campion, etc. Allen and Unwin. 232 pp. 16s. 
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composite book has been well devised; and the contributors have 
been well chosen. Lord Campion, who was Clerk to the House 
of Commons, describes the changes of thirty years in the 
Parliamentary system. Mr. D. N. Chester, Professor Mackenzie, 
and Professor Robson, who teach administration in three 
universities, write respectively of the development of the 
Cabinet, of the central bureaucracy in Whitehall, and of admin- 
istrative law. Sir Arthur Street, who helped to create the pre-war 
agricultural marketing boards and to organize the Air Ministry, 
and was Deputy Chairman of the National Coal Board, writes 
of quasi-Government bodies; and Mr. J. H. Warren, the 
General Secretary of Nalgo, deals with local government. 

The book as a whole is addressed to the teacher and student 
rather than the general public. The reader will find much in- 
valuable material to help him in constructing a picture of govern- 
ment as it now is in this country; but for a complete picture he 
will need to add a good deal that he will not find here. It would, 
I think, have been useful if a further chapter could have been 
added giving, as a background to the special studies, a general 
description of the main developments outside the machine of 
government itself which have impinged upon and caused the 
changes within it (for Sir John Anderson’s brief Foreword does 
not attempt to serve this purpose). Dominating everything, of 
course, has been the immense extension of the tasks of govern- 
ment, in the development of the social services, of nationaliza- 
tion, and of the public control of the economy. Simultaneously, 
the growth of party organizations, the tightening of party 
discipline, the semi-professionalizing of the Commons, the 
elaboration of party programmes (which the party successful at 
the polls regards as a “mandate” in a sense hitherto unfamiliar 
in the British system) have profoundly changed the balance of 
ne between Parliament as such and the Executive; and 

etween the formal structure of government as a whole and 
organizations outside it. Power has passed from Parliament (if 
Parliament is regarded as a body of representative persons with 
personal contributions to make) to the Executive; and within the 
Executive a larger share of effective influence is wielded by the 
permanent bureaucracy. At the same time, party organizations 
and conferences play a larger part in determining the policies of 
cabinets. This line of development, which began before the 
first war, has of course been accelerated since the first advent 
to power of Labour, with a controlling majority, in 1945. It is 
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against some such background, here only indicated rather than 
described, that I suggest that the reader will do well to study the 
six essays here presented to him. 

Lord Campion deals principally in procedural changes within 
the thirty years. But he includes also a few very valuable pages 
in which he goes outside both this period and his special subject. 
The great change in the personal complexion of the House 
began in 1906 rather than 1945. In spite of the fact that the town 
artisan had acquired the vote in 1867 and the agricultural labourer 
in 1884, the composition of the House remained for many years 
“predominantly aristocratic’, members of the “governing 
classes” still finding in it the “best club in London”. All this 
was changed in 1906. Many of the new members were poor men. 
The kitchen provided cheap meals; the House met earlier and 
rose before the last trains to the suburbs had gone; and during 
the 1906 Parliament salaries were instituted 8 “the seriousness 
of parliamentary life was emphasized when the traditional ad- 
journment over Derby Day was discontinued”. He usefully 
recalls an earlier change which has had great consequences: 
“until well past the middle of the last century, Ministers often 
left questions of policy to the free vote of the House. Up to 
about 1865 a majority of the House often ventured to differ 
from the Government and the Government would then reshape 
its policy. Even Palmerston, at the height of his authority from 
1839 to 1865, accepted defeat on an average twelve times a 
session with perfect complacency. . . . Now the Whips are ‘put 
on’ whenever Government policy is concerned, so as to show 
their supporters that they are expected to follow obediently.” 
Here, with the increase in party discipline, is the clue to the 
change in the status of Members as Members. Their collective 
power to dismiss a Government on any issue of Government 
policy means in practice that they cannot, to anything like the 
same extent, amend or reshape that policy; the individual is 
subordinated and such influence as he continues to exert is 
through the party and not in the House. Lord Campion usefully 
reminds us too (as G.B.S. did in one of his prefaces) how rare 
is the “normal”. In the interwar period of twenty-one years 
“less than six were occupied by governments of the normal type 
to which the House of Commons is primarily adapted—namely, 
the single-party administration with a working majority; for 
there were twelve years of Coalitions and over three of minority 
Governments”. On his special subject, Lord Campion describes 
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the procedural changes made as the volume of business increased 
—the removal of committee discussions from the floor of the 
House to standing committees upstairs; the institution of the 
guillotine; the delegation of power (even over taxation) to 
administrative authorities; the progressive weakening of the 
House of Lords; the reduction of the rights of private members. 
All these changes, it is well to be reminded, had begun before the 
advent of the Labour Government of 1945, though all have gone 
so much further since then. What has been preserved is the 
minimum basis of a free parliamentary system, i.e. the right of 
criticism by an Opposition party. “That the Government of the 
day (Conservative or Labour) should find itself bound to restrict 
itself for its own business to 43 per cent. of the whole time of the 
session, while surrendering over 30 per cent. to the Opposition 
for choosing subjects to criticize . . . these facts seem to afford 
proof not only of the fairness of the rules and conventions but 
also of the persistence of the parliamentary spirit which estab- 
lished them and which remains the best check on the dominance 
of a single party.” Well, so much has indeed been preserved; 
and so much at least is essential if there is to be in any reality in 
parliamentary government. Many will, however, perhaps doubt 
whether this is enough: and whether the “persistence of the 
parliamentary spirit” will suffice to prevent a change which has 
gone so far from going further. 

The other papers are for the most part too technical for full 
discussion and only a few comments are now possible. Mr. 
Chester in describing the development of the Cabinet system 
discusses Mr. Amery’s proposal for a small Cabinet of half a 
dozen, all entirely free from ordinary departmental duties, who 
would determine general policy and deal with current admin- 
istrative questions by bringing into the discussions the depart- 
mental Ministers directly affected. I agree with him in doubting 
the feasibility of this proposal. I do not think that, except in 
wartime when all policy is subordinated to one main objective, 
Ministers without the support of strong ministries would 
effectively control departmental ministries who have this 
advantage. The line of progress is, I think, the development of 
standing Cabinet committees, each presided over by the most 
important Minister on the committee—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for example, presiding over all the Ministers dealing 
with economic questions. The chairmen of these committees 
could perhaps become the “Cabinet”, each of them being 
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assisted in his own department by the appointment of “Ministers 
of State”. 

Professor Mackenzie deals with the “Structure of Central 
Administration”, i.e. the allocation of tasks as between the 
different departments. Starting with the Haldane Report, with 
its principle that “the functions of government should be 
organized according to the service to be rendered not according 
to the clients to be served”, he describes the subsequent changes 
with illuminating comments. Professor Robson discusses at 
length and with a wealth of illustrative detail the growth of 
administrative law and revives the proposal which he made to 
the Committee on Ministers’ Powers of 1929 to establish a system 
of administrative courts. Sir Arthur Street describes the growth 
of “quasi-government bodies”, ranging from the B.B.C. to the 
boards of the newly nationalized industries. He has the advantage 
of his exceptional official experience, and his description is 
complete and, of course, accurate. In a sphere, however, which 
bristles with urgent questions, his suggestions for reforms are 
limited and tentative; he was perhaps inhibited by his office as 
Deputy Chairman of the National Coal Board from really 
grappling with the most difficult new administrative problems 
posed by nationalization. Lastly, Mr. Warren discusses the 
“dwindled scope and importance of local self-government”, as 
centralization and control of policy by Whitehall has increased. 
It is a highly regrettable tendency, for the distinctive form of 
British liberty developed in Great Britain has depended essen- 
tially upon a sharing and dispersal of power between the 
Executive, Parliament, the judiciary, voluntary organizations, 
and local authorities. The crucial development of this century has 
been the absorption by the first of many of the real powers and 
responsibilities of all the others. 

Composite authorship rarely results in a good book; for a 
changing point of view, unequal treatment, and an alternation of 
gaps and overlapping often confuse the reader. But for the 
purpose which the present one was designed to serve it was 
unavoidable; and a skilful allocation of the subjects and a wise 
choice of the writers has reduced these defects to a minimum. 
The result is a rich treasury of fact and recorded experience, 
available for all who are concerned with the problems of govern- 
ment whether as students or practitioners. 





PROSPECTS FOR THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 


By ANTHONY CROSLAND, M.P. 


THE Council of Europe is now two years old. It has not, as 
many hoped, created a united Europe; nor has it, as others feared, 
collapsed. It has come to stay, but its future is uncertain; and 
Britain, having for two years veered uneasily between maternal 
affection and a barely repressed instinct towards infanticide, must 
now decide, in more long-run terms than hitherto, what views 
it holds about the Council’s future. 


I 


The history of the past two years can be quickly recapitulated. 
The Council’s aim was “to achieve a greater unity between its 
members , . . by discussion of questions of common concern 
and by agreements and common action”; its organs are a Con- 
sultative Assembly and a Committee of Ministers, the latter 
bound by the unanimity rule. But from the start there appeared 
the contradiction which has bedevilled the Council’s work 
throughout. The Statute talks only of discussion, agreement, 
and common action; it imposes no surrender of sovereignty, sets 
up no federal government. But the pressure which led to the 
Council’s formation was almost entirely federal in character. It 
came largely from the unofficial but powerful European Move- 
ment, whose Hague Congress had been a focus for all the 
despairing feeling in continental Europe that economic crises 
and military dangers could only be surmounted by a united 
federal Europe. 

Thus, where the Governments had conceded only a forum for 
debate, the leaders of continental opinion wanted a fully-fledged 
political authority. And it was they who set the tone at the 
Assembly’s first meeting at Strasbourg in August, 1949, with its 
generous but utopian enthusiasm for the immediate creation of 
United Europe. 

The inevitable rift was quick to appear. The British Labour, 
Scandinavian, and Irish delegates made it clear that they were 
not for federation: that the existing Statute represented the 
furthest limit of their advance: and that they had joined the 
Council only on the strict understanding that its role was to be 
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consultative. If further progress was to be made, they argued, it 
should be on practical aaa ne lines, towards a set of empiric- 
ally derived solutions to specific problems, and not in the direc- 
tion of new political forms. Thus was born the split between 
functionalists and federalists. 

The functional approach had only minority support in the 
Assembly. To the majority, it came as a disagreeable shock, and 
seemed a terrible betrayal of their high hopes of building Europe. 
Their hostility was concentrated on Labour Britain, which from 
that date became the official whipping-boy of all enthusiasts for 
Europe. 

It was at its second session in August, 1950, that the Assembly 
reached its point of maximum bitterness and disagreement. It 
appeared on the continent that the British position had hardened 
still further during the intervening year, and that the Labour 
Government was now coldly hostile to any moves whatever 
towards greater European unity. Not merely had it maintained 
its firmly anti-federal attitude; but it had in addition rejected an 
initiative (the Schuman Plan) which seemed on the surface to be 
purely functional in character: it had (through Mr. Bevin’s veto 
on the Committee of Ministers) rejected a number of innocuous 
Assembly proposals with no taint of federation in them: and 
moreover, it was associated in the public mind with the critical 
and astringent Labour Party pamphlet on European Unity. 

Frustrated and angry, the Assembly heaped abuse on Britain 
and the Committee of Ministers; and feeling was so high, and 
the divergence so wide, that it seemed that the Council must 
collapse. Yet by the end of the session a compromise agreement 
was in sight. 

This surprising result was due to a split in the federalist ranks. 
The Anglo-Scandinavian refusal to federate was now so clear 
that only two courses were open to the federalists; either to go 
on, with such countries as were willing, to the formation of a 
“Little Federation” without Britain or Scandinavia: or to give 
up for the present all talk of federation, and settle down to a pace 
and direction of advance dictated by the functionalists. The 
“Little Federation” school embraced some of the French and 
Germans, and almost all the Italians. It was opposed by most 
continental socialists, over half of the French, and the majority 
of Benelux delegates. The opposition argued that a “Little 
Federation” would disastrously sub-divide an already divided 
Europe: that, since it would in practice only include France, 
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Germany, and Italy, unpleasant consequences would follow for 
the French (because it would be dominated by Germany), and 
for all the socialists (because the balance of power would shift 
far towards the Catholic Right); and in any case that continental 
Europe could not afford thus to turn itself away from Britain 
and Scandinavia. 

On a vote, the “Little Federation” was defeated by 68 to 19. 
Since over half the federalists voted against it, it followed that 
a large majority of the Assembly was now committed to the 
rejection of federation as an immediate aim, and to the pursuit 
of the functional approach. 

The particular functional approach which found favour was 
the creation of specialised authorities (of which the Schuman 
Plan was the prototype) to deal with specific subjects (e.g. trans- 
port, agriculture, defence), and open to individual nations to 
join or not to join as they wished. 

By the time the Assembly met again in November, the way 
ahead seemed clear. The principle of specialised authorities had 
been accepted. meanwhile by the Committee of Ministers, with 
no veto by Mr. Bevin; it could now no longer be said that 
Britain was barring the road to further advance. The atmosphere 
was further sweetened by a number of other concessions by the 
Committee of Ministers, and the position of the Labour delega- 
tion in particular was eased by the belated recognition that 
British Conservatives too shared their Government’s attitude; 
the fact that European union was not even mentioned at their 
annual Conference, and recent categorical anti-federal speeches 
by their leaders in Parliament, had opened the eyes of many 
continentals who had been deceived by Mr. Churchill’s speeches 
in 1949, by the association of many prominent Conservatives 
with the European Movement, and by their speeches on the 
Schuman Plan. 

Thus the November session showed the highest degree of 
unity so far. A compromise method of advance seemed to have 
been found, the federal issue was dead, and the Council com- 
mitted to moving along practical functional lines. 


II 


Outwardly, then, all is amity and agreement. But how deep 
does this unity really go? Certainly not very deep. The basic 
disagreement still exists. For the moment a split is averted, since 
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a majority of continental federalists now recognize that the 
British attitude is, for the present, adamant. But they firmly 
believe that this attitude, in time, will change. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely our best friends, who hotly opposed the idea of federation 
without Britain, who are most firmly committed to a belief in 
eventual British participation. It is therefore urgently necessary, 
if we are to avoid a great wave of bitterness and disillusionment 
in the future, that we should make clear, what is in fact the case, 
that there is no chance, within any foreseeable period, of any 
British Government merging its yp xf in a supra-national 
Council of Europe. 

The reasons for this should, by now, be sufficiently well- 
known. First, there is the deep ‘psychological gulf between the 
Continent and Britain. Britain was not invaded or defeated in 
either of the two world wars, and so has avoided the despairing 
disillusionment with the nation-state that such experiences 
induce. Since the war, she had kept full employment and a high 
degree of social peace; and no communist Member sits in the 
House of Commons. It is not surprising that she fears to 
jeopardise this social and economic stability by surrendering 
sovereignty to a federal government in which the majority 
would be held by countries not similarly successful, and with 
internal policies most different from our own. 

On top of this comes the familiar point of our close links with 
the overseas world, both the Commonwealth countries and the 
United States. We do not regard ourselves solely as part of 
Europe, nor western Europe by itself as a significant grouping 
in the modern world. The British attitude to a European govern- 
ment, therefore, will (quite apart from other arguments) remain 
one of hostility until and unless there is clear proof that such 
a government would have organic and contractual links with 
America, Canada, and the Commonwealth. Of this there is 
no sign. 

It is, for these reasons, an almost unanimous view in this 
country that great sacrifices would be entailed by any large-scale 
surrender of sovereignty to a European political authority. No 
doubt if there were impressive countervailing advantages which 
the federalist could point to, the view would be different. But 
this is not the case. 

The federalist uses three arguments. First, on the military 
plane, it is said that defence against communism is impossible 
without a united Europe. This is clearly not the case. The last 
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war and the Atlantic Treaty Organisation show that a quite 
sufficient degree of co-ordination and effectiveness can be 
achieved by Fally sovereign states. In any case, the time factor 
makes the argument absurd. The joint defence system must be 
built up within a few months, whereas a new Europe, con- 
ceived & Strasbourg, cannot possibly be born in that period. 

Secondly, it is argued that the internal menace of communism 
cannot be combatted except by creating a united Europe; only 
by this new vision can the masses be seduced from their com- 
munist allegiance. But examination shows a very significant 
negative cofrelation between the size of Communist Parties and 
the degree of success with which certain internal policies are 
pursued—in particular, full employment, social justice, and eco- 
nomic equality. This suggests that a change in internal policies 
would normally be the most effective way of diminishing 
communist strength. 

Thirdly, it is said that Europe cannot solve her economic 
problems except by creating, through a Customs or Currency 
Union, a sitigle unified market, and that this must inevitably 
require a federal authority. The second stage in the argument is 
true: the first is not—even though it had the weighty support of 
Mr. Hoffman. The argument was formerly applied to the dollar 
crisis, but since that has been satisfactorily solved without a 
single market, it has now been transferred to the burden of 
rearmament, which allegedly cannot be borne except in a frame- 
work of economic union. 

It is an argument with a strong appeal. But it is based on a 
false syllogism, derived from the United States, and applied by 
analogy to the rest of the world. America has a large market: 
America has high productivity: therefore productivity is an 
increasing function of the size of market. But why not apply 
the same argument to Russia? Russia has a large market, but 
low productivity, therefore productivity is a decreasing function 
of size of market. Moreover, some small countries, such as 
Sweden and Switzerland, which have small markets but high 
productivity, would seem to support the latter conclusion. All 
this is enough to show how unreliable the argument is. The fact 
is that productivity depends on a whole complex of factors (rate 
of past investment, natural resources, degree of standardization, 
etc.), of which the size of market is not normally the decisive 
one. There is a consistent exaggeration in the public mind of the 
size of productive unit needed to give the full economies of 
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large scale; and in any case it is certainly not clear that most 
firms in Europe which are less than the optimum size are being 
held back from expansion by a restricted export market. 

It may be that some modest benefits might result from a 
further measure of trade liberalization—though this must be 
contingent on the prior acceptance of strict conditions about 
internal economic stability. But this can be achieved by inter- 
governmental negotiation, and it is quite wrong to think that 
spectacular gains would result from grandiose schemes for com- 
plete economic union. The disadvantages of such schemes are 
clear (high social cost and dislocation); the advantages are highly 
problematic. 

Such are the general reasons why the British attitude is anti- 
federal. But there are in addition certain particular reasons why 
Britain is unwilling, even if it were prepared to surrender some 
of its sovereignty, to do so to the Council of Europe. 

First, there is still a strong suspicion of the way the Assembly 
works, and a reluctance to treat it seriously. Last August, no 
fewer than fifty resolutions were passed, most of them in one 
frantic late-night sitting. The Committees work all hours of the 
night and day, and have an endless stream of drafts, supposedly 
of great importance for the future of Europe, thrust at them, to 
be voted on after a few minutes’ perusal and discussion. The 
famous and important resolution on a European army was voted 
after a bare day’s debate. This sort of procedure is intensely 
shocking to British delegates trained in a tradition of efficient 
bureaucracy, careful drafting, lengthy research, and detailed dis- 
cussion in Committee. It is hardly surprising that they prefer 
the expert atmosphere of intergovernmental bodies. 

A second reason for the prevalent suspicion of Strasbourg 
lies in the contrast between speeches at Strasbourg and actions 
elsewhere. In the Assembly, it is always Britain who is “drag- 
ging her feet,” and the continental countries who are the good 
Europeans. But on the level of action and policy, a very different 
picture emerges. It is France who, by her stubborn addiction 
to high tariffs, holds back attempts to liberalize trade. Italy, with 
high and at least partly avoidable unemployment, is the per- 
petual problem child of European economics. Germany has run 
a trade deficit so large that it nearly wrecked the E.P.U. Belgium, 
by her deflationary policy, has consistently restricted the level of 
European trade. Moreover, for all the fine orations at Stras- 
bourg, Benelux still exists only on paper, and the Franco-Italian 
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Customs Union proves a farce. Britain, by contrast, has a first- 
rate record of economic co-operation and good-neighbourliness. 
Her words and deeds do match; and her suspicions of Strasbourg 
will remain until this is true of other countries also. 

And, lastly, the British feel that most of the important matters 
being discussed at Strasbourg are already being acted on else- 
where. Either at O.E.E.C. or at N.A.T.O., in E.P.U. or General 
Eisenhower’s H.Q., the work of economic and military co- 
ordination is actually going on. It is going on with the support 
of governments and the help of experts. And above all it is going 
on with American and Canadian participation. It is not sur- 

rising that Britain is reluctant to duplicate this work at Stras- 
urg, or set up rival organizations cut off from American par- 
ticipation. Our orientation still remains Atlantic: and it is to a 
European-cum-Atlantic body, and not a purely European one, 
that any surrenders of sovereignty will be made. 


Ill 


These are the deep-seated reasons why Britain will not engage 
herself to the goal of a European Government at Strasbourg. 
It appeared in November that their existence was accepted by 


continental opinion as a fact, in consequence of which federation 
was shelved in favour of the functional advance. 

Yet—and herein lies the danger—this acceptance even now 
is only partial. Many federalists were reconciled to the abandon- 
ment of their hopes only in the conviction that it would at worst 
be temporary, and that Britain would eventually see the light. 
One must fear great anger, and threats to the Council’s unity, 
when they see that they were wrong. 

Moreover, many continental policies assume either that the 
British do not mean what they say, or at least that they are will- 
ing to be pulled part-way along the road to federation. For 
instance, a new interpretation is now being put on the agree- 
ment over specialized authorities. They are now being envisaged 
by the federalists in a way never originally intended, as a series 
of supranational agencies, each crowned by a European Mini- 
ster, and developing quickly and naturally into a European 
suptagovernment. The road may be functional, but the goal is 
still federal. (This shows, what the Schuman Plan controversy 
had already made clear, that the federal-functional distinction 
can be seriously misleading; the real issue is over sovereignty— 
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supranational versus intergovernmental.) There is a real ~— 
of future conflict here; and a strong responsibility certainly lies 
on the British to adumbrate plans for functional co-operation 
which do not have these federal tendencies. 

Again, constant attempts are still made in the Assembly to 
reform the Statute. The position here is quite plain. Britain is 
unwilling to advance beyond the present Statute; in particular, 
the Assembly must remain consultative, and the Committee of 
Ministers tied to the unanimity rule. Every attempt at amend- 
ment, therefore, inevitably leads to friction. Yet the November 
Assembly voted several proposed amendments (including a 
drastic modification of the unanimity rule) against British- 
Scandinavian opposition. This is typical of the alternate refusal 
to believe that the British mean what they say, and determina- 
tion to drag them along whether they like it or not: typical of 
the constant pressure on us to accept things which are known 
to go against our settled policy. This pressure still continues, 
unhappily, despite the acceptance of the functional advance by 
majority vote—and it comes not merely from continental dele- 
gates, but from the officials also. M. Spaak’s federal views are 
well-known and often stated; and even the Secretary-General, 
supposedly an impartial official, gives vent in public statements 
to strong expressions of the federal view. It is hardly surprising 
that the British delegates find the atmosphere at Strasbourg 
a trifle hostile. 

The most spectacular proposal for amending the Statute, and 
one which, if pressed, threatens to dominate the 1951 Assembly 
by reopening all the quarrels of the last two years, is that pro- 
posed by Mr. Mackay. This received in November the presi- 
dential blessing of M. Spaak, and the strong support of most of 
the federalists; and it has now been approved by an Assembly 
Committee. 

Briefly, the proposal is to convert the Consultative Assembly 
into a legislative Lower Chamber, with power to initiate and 
pass Bills. These would then go to the Committee of Ministers 
(renamed the Upper Chamber) for rejection or acceptance, the 
unanimity rule being retained. Once passed by both Chambers, 
they would become supranational laws, binding on every Mem- 
ber State. An Executive Council is to be set up, drawn from the 
Assembly, and consisting of a number of Heads of Departments. 

It is argued that this scheme provides an acceptable com- 
promise between the two opposing points of view: it will please 
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the federalists because the Assembly has power to legislate, and 
the antifederalists because each Minister has power to stop them 
legislating. 

This is an absurd argument. The world is not such a simple 
place as that. It begs the whole question, since it a/ready assumes 
that the antifederalists are not really against federation at all. 
They may be a little hesitant, and wish to surrender sovereignty 
only piece by piece; but provided they are allowed this gradualist 
approach, they will gladly submit their affairs, sphere by sphere, 
to the supranational authority of a European Parliament. 

This is not, of course, the case. The antifederalist nations are 
not so willing. And that being so, the scheme is not a mutually 
satisfying synthesis of opposing views, but a recipe for creating 
the maximum of friction and disillusionment. Set up a legis- 
lative European Parliament, and an embryo European Govern- 
ment, despite the views of Britain and Scandinavia, and what 
— Not merely the federalist sponsors, but the whole of 
‘ee lic opinion on the continent, are led to expect that laws will 

e passed, and to think that a European Government now exists. 
But in fact no such laws will be passed, and no such Government 
will effectively exist, because the British and Scandinavians (and 
Irish) have long since made it plain that they will not accept the 
supranational jurisdiction of a purely West European Parlia- 
ment. The veto will be invoked, and the last state will be worse 
than the first. Bitterness and disappointment will be greater to 
the precise degree that hopes were raised by the grandiose nature 
of the new scheme. Britain, of course, will be blamed: but the 
blame should rest at the door of those who failed to see that 
political structures cannot be an empty facade, but must be 
related to the realities behind them. 

These are the dangers which the Council of Europe faces. 
False hopes of Britain still exist, and the federal enthusiasts refuse 
to reconcile themselves to the permanence of our attitude. For 
all the air of unity in November, therefore, the future of the 
Council is still precarious. 


IV 


What is the right British policy in these circumstances? Some 
critics in this country would certainly argue that Strasbourg, on 
balance, created more disunity than unity, and that Britain 
should do nothing to save it from decay. This is a short-sighted 
view. Whatever the indifference in this country, there certainly 
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exists on the continent a strong mystique in respect of the Council 
of Europe; high hopes have been set on it, and it fulfils an 
important psychological need amongst peoples who have lost 
faith in the nation state. Its collapse might cause an alarming 
crisis of confidence on the continent, which Britain must exert 
herself to avoid. The Assembly can, moreover, in its consultative 
role, play a most useful part in the affairs of Europe, and it 
welll be tragic to lose a body where French and German poli- 
ticians sit side by side, with all that that implies. 

Four things are needed if British policy is to be helpful and 

constructive. First, we must give a strong lead in practical and 
effective co-operation within O.E.E.C.'and N.A.T.O., and show, 
by our military dispositions and economic policies, that, what- 
ever our attitude to federation, we are heart and soul of Europe 
and in it, and willing to make genuine sacrifices for unity within 
the framework of governmental action. 

Secondly, we must do everything in our power to urge the 
teow 2 of the continent finally to accept our position, and 

ase their policy on it. (It is to be hoped that the Conservatives 
will do the same, and not revert to their former role of mis- 
leading Europe by pronouncements at Strasbourg which bear 
no relation to the actions they would take if in office: but from 
the association of Sir David Maxwell Fyfe with the Mackay plan 
it seems as if not much help can be expected from this quarter.) 
This means that they must come to a final decision: either to 
federate without Britain, or at least to create a series of supra- 
national agencies for the most part without Britain; or else to 
accept that all should move together, and recognize the British- 
Scandinavian viewpoint as the highest common factor of agree- 
ment. If they adopt this latter course, they must give up the 
continuous efforts to drag us along their road against our will; 
and in particular they must cease constantly trying to amend 
the Statute, since that is to choose the one sphere which most 
divides, instead of uniting, the countries in the Council. But in 
view of the eager reception given to the Mackay proposals, little 
is to be hoped for in this direction. 

Thirdly, and despite this, Britain must seriously and sincerely 
try to strengthen the Council within the limits of her antifederal 
policy. This means, primarily, that we must seek to strengthen 
the useful consultative role that the Assembly can play. And it 
is a genuinely useful role. The Assembly has held important 
debates, which have influenced public and governmental 
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opinion, on the European army, German rearmament, and the 
Schuman Plan. It has initiated action in spheres not adequately 
covered elsewhere (e.g. refugees). It has adopted the fruitful 
method of the convention to force on countries a common 
standard of decent conduct (e.g. Human Rights). And it might 
develop, if it were willing to concentrate on the practical instead 
of the utopian, an invaluable role in bringing pressure to bear 
on governmental policy which other bodies cannot bring; it has 
the supreme advantage that it is not bound, as intergovernmental 
bodies are, by the need to have the approval of every govern- 
ment for every word of its reports—it can be less timid, more 
radical and critical, in its poe. A good example of this is 
full employment. A body of governmental experts reporting 
on this would be so tied by the necessities of diplomatic caution 
that its conclusions, as with so many O.E.E.C. reports, would 
be innocuous to the point of futility. The Assembly, by con- 
trast, can be outspoken, and bring an effective force of public 
pressure to bear on guilty governments. 

It must be admitted that the British Government have an 
indifferent record of helping the Assembly in the past. It has 
been so nervous of conferring excessive powers on the Council 
that it has rejected also improvements that lay well within the 
agreed limits of the Council’s work. Thus it incurred quite 
unnecessary odium last August by a brusque and suspicious 
rejection of a harmless but useful proposal for increasing the 
Assembly’s influence. One concession which it should quickly 
make is to give way to the almost universal demand that dis- 
cussions on defence, now prohibited, should be allowed. They 
already, in practice, take place quite freely, and the British 
Labour delegation looks increasingly foolish by alone abstain- 
ing from them; provided, moreover, that the Assembly remains 
consultative, such debates can well be extremely fruitful. 

And, lastly, a most important structural reform is needed. The 
O.E.E.C. and the Committee of Ministers should speedily be 
amalgamated into a single body. Some difficulties would arise 
—for instance, from the fact that the membership of the two 
bodies is not at present identical; and provision would have to 
be made for continued American-Canadian participation in the 
economic work of the fused body. It would no longer always 
be the Foreign Ministers who would meet as the Committee of 
Ministers—when the agenda was mainly economic it would be 
the Finance Ministers; and conversely, the present staff of 
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O.E.E.C. would need reinforcement by a body of professional 
diplomats. And it would be a necessary prior condition that the 
secretariat of the Assembly should be clearly separate from that 
of the Committee of Ministers, since no body of civil servants 
can be expected to serve at once their governments and an 
all-party Parliamentary Assembly. 

None of these difficulties is insuperable, and the advantages 
would be great. The change would go far to remove the present 
frustration in the Assembly, due to the knowledge that its eco- 
nomic debates are already being duplicated by more thorough 
study in Paris, where the experts with the slide-rules live, and 
where Ministers take the serious decisions. It would remove the 
legitimate criticism against the Committee of Ministers, that they 
were intended to be, but have not been, the initiators of subjects 
for the Assembly to debate; the O.E.E.C. is always alive with 
new plans which could be most usefully referred to the Assembly. 

Further, the fusion would smooth the path for the functional 
advance to which the Assembly is now formally committed; 
specialized agencies for specific purposes are far more likely to 
be accepted by governments if the proposals for them have first 
passed through the mill of detailed expert study at the inter- 
governmental level. And, finally, it would be beneficial to 
O.E.E.C. itself that its various proposals should have to undergo 
critical comment by the politicians of the Assembly, and that 
they in turn should make recommendations back. 

It is to be hoped that Britain will press for this change. It is 
the only way out of the impasse in which the Council threatens 
to become involved. It would preserve the purely consultative 
role of the Assembly, and the emphasis on intergovernmental 
co-operation. Yet it would greatly enhance the Council’s prestige, 
and would convert it from being a body of somewhat academic 
interest into a real European council with proper functions to 
perform. It would, in fact, fulfil the declared and official aim 
which the Assembly has set itself, to create an authority with 
“limited functions but real powers’. And we do well to remem- 
“i that this aim, if not achieved by this method, will be sought 

by gt randiose and unacceptable schemes for the complete reform 

e Statute. Britain must therefore make a serious effort, while 
still maintaining a primary Atlantic alignment, to buttress the 
Council of Europe on some such lines as these. 





CIVIL SERVANTS AND THE CIVIL 


SERVICE: 1850-1950 
By O. R. McGrecor 


A MONTH before his death in 1836, the Secretary of the 
Post Office, Sir Francis Freeling, who had recently nominated 
Anthony Trollope to a junior clerkship and so appears benignly 
in The Three Clerks as Mr. Oldeschole, bemoaned the rising 
tide of parliamentary criticism of his expensive and inefficient 
administration. “Cheap postage! What is this men are talking 
about? Can it be that all my life I have been in error? . . . What! 
You, Freeling, brought up and educated as you have been, are 
you going to lend yourself to these extravagant schemes?” 
Freeling had ruled over the posts for nearly forty years. 
His nominal salary of £500 a year had grown by the addition 
of allowances and compensations to £4,500; he lived in Bryan- 
ston Square and received £1,000 a year in lieu of a residence in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the Secretary’s official quarters there 
being occupied by his son, who, in addition, drew an official 
salary of £800. This régime, regulated by some 125 Acts of 
Parliament, was as incompetent as it was expensive and is 
representative of the administrative arrangements inherited by 
the Reform Parliament. Attacked from the mid-thirties with 
the demand for free trade in the transmission of letters, the 
initiatives of Robert Wallace and Rowland Hill reduced the 
Post Office in a few years to a service providing the cheap and 
speedy interchange of commercial intelligence essential for a 
rapidly expanding trade and industry. Hill’s career typifies the 
methods by which necessary ad hoc reforms of the older depart- 
ments were accomplished before “civil service reform” became 
an issue in the fifties and the circumstances in which many of 
the distinguished senior officials of the mid-nineteenth century 
were recruited. An original member of Charles Knight’s Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Hill saw its effective- 
ness limited by the difficulties and expense of the postal dis- 
tribution of its publications. Thus stimulated, his pamphlet on 
postal reform followed. Its detailed plans and careful financial 
estimates gave immediate substance to the current demands, 
and the adoption of his plan provided him with a temporary 
Treasury appointment, leading finally, in 1854, to the secretary- 
ship of the Post Office. 
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The new pressures of industry on the postal service raised 
relatively simple issues; an administrative organization existed, 
and had only to be rendered cheap and efficient. More difficult 
and, for the future character of central administration and its 
servants, more important was the pressing necessity for admin- 
istrative inventiveness to cushion the social consequences of 
technological change. Industrial towns, which sucked in, decade 
by decade, an ever-increasing proportion of the population, were 
filthy, brutalizing, dormitory annexes to machines that exacted a 
massive toll of poverty and sickness from their attendants. Work- 
ing people’s pa ath docilely to enter into their Malthusian inher- 
itance invoked repressive fear from rulers accustomed to conduct 
domestic policy in terms only of the simplicities of a miscon- 
ceived, paternal poor law and the severities of the game laws. 
Fear and the wish to repress—an effective machinery of 
repression did not exist had the need for it arisen—-were not, 
fortunately, the only responses. Thoughtful, vigorous middle- 
class people, lawyers, and dissenting ministers, bankers, doctors, 
and the like, sensitive to the intolerable economic costs and 
political implications of unchecked industrialism, were aware 
of the irrelevance of voluntary philanthropy and the need of a 
governmental substitute for it. Their first step was to equip 
themselves with a knowledge of social pathology. They had 
to reduce a much manifested evil to defined proportions before 
remedial action could flow through Benthamite administrative 
devices. Their tool was political arithmetic. “The spirit of the 
present age”, affirmed the first volume of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society, “has an evident tendency to confront the 
figures of speech with the figures of arithmetic; it being imposs- 
ible not to observe a growing distrust of mere hypothetical 
theory and a priori assumption, and the appearance of a general 
conviction that, in the business of social science, principles are 
valid for application only inasmuch as they are legitimate 
induction from facts accurately observed and methodically 
classified.” 

The efflorescence of middle class agencies for the investigation, 
definition, and evaluation of disease and illiteracy, of poverty 
and crime, and of all the social ills to which industrial society 
had fallen heir, was the dominant characteristic of the decades 
before 1850. Statistical societies, national and local, inquiries, 
public and private, disclosed an immensity of preventible human 
wastage. As the weight of evidence mounted and special fields 
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were defined, the compilers of facts accurately observed and 
methodically classified worried and pushed themselves and their 
administrative preventatives on to timid, bewildered politicians 
and hostile parliaments. A statistical department was added to 
the Board of Trade in 1832. Factory inspectors in 1833, poor 
law commissioners in 1834, a Registrar-General and 600 super- 
intendent registrars in 1837, a Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education and inspectors of schools in 1839, a Board of 
Health in 1848 followed. Nor were the poor the only recipients 
of these grandmotherly attentions. Railways, joint stock 
companies, merchant shipping and a government school of 
design were thrust upon the Board of Trade. Thus old depart- 
ments acquired new duties, and new offices were created as the 
business of government grew in the heyday of /aisser faire. 

The trivial executive powers entrusted to this additional 
machinery of central government were administered, in large 
part, by those whose investigations and agitations had secured 
their establishment. Accordingly, mid-nineteenth-century gov- 
ernments were served by a range of abilities never since seen in 
Whitehall, save, perhaps, in wartime. Chadwick’s stormy career 
and indefatigable reporting had taken him from the poor law 
to the Board of Health, where his blundering enthusiasm left 
a wreckage to be salvaged by John Simon’s persuasive genius. 
Major Graham and William Farr at the General Register Office 
“a George Porter at the Board of Trade were building a system 
of continuous statistical intelligence. Kay-Shuttleworth and 
Seymour Tremenheere had laid the foundations for elementary 
schools in the teeth of public indifference, Anglican bigotry, and 
twisted Nonconformist consciences. Lyon Playfair’s efforts to 
bring science into a fruitful relation with government turned 
him into a full-time civil servant; Leonard Horner and his 
colleagues devised an effective factory inspectorate, and so one 
might continue. Nor was ability confined to the painfully slow 
elaboration of the administrative instruments of social policy. 
Charles Trevelyan at the Treasury; Herman Merivale and Henry 
Taylor at the Colonial Office; Shaw Lefevre and Henry Cole; 
and the now forgotten Panizzi who annexed the British Museum 
to the civil service, catalogued its library, and opened the reading 
room—all were men of conspicuous distinction. 

The conventional picture of civil servants at the time of the 
Northcote-Trevelyan reforms of the fifties as indolent aristo- 
crats and time-servers playing in their offices, as Palmerston put 
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it, like the fountains in Trafalgar Square from ten o’clock till 
four, is only a partial truth. But departments were small and 
retrenchment a constant curb to efficiency. In 1850 the Treasury 
had a staff of less than 100, whilst four inspectors, fifteen sub- 
inspectors, one clerk, a messenger, and a housekeeper contrived 
to enforce the factory acts in over 4,000 mills scattered through- 
out Britain and Ireland. 

Ability in some high places was matched by an equally 
striking incompetence in low; some departments, as the Crimean 
War demonstrated, had altogether escaped the early, tentative 
reforms and still luxuriated in aristocratic fatuity. In 1848 there 
was a political clamour for retrenchment. “A general impression 
seems to prevail”, wrote Romilly, Chairman of the Board of 
Audit at the time, “that in order to meet a deficient revenue 
our civil establishments ought to be reduced; and as, in the 
present state of European politics, the army and the navy are 
considered sacred, the Civil Service is to be made the scapegoat, 
and consolidation and reductions are in every one’s mouth. 
But is it so certain that public offices are paid too much? May 
not the real evil be that they do too little? . . . If the present 
staff be inadequate from incompetency to carry on the public 
business, will half that same incompetent staff succeed better? 
The truth is that we are beginning at the wrong end. Our 
establishments should first be made efficient, and then they may 
be reduced.” 

The expansion of government business, the reforms of Oxford 
and Cambridge, pressure from middle-class parents and school- 
masters, the experience of Indian administration and the dis- 
quieting lessons of 1848—all combined to drive home the need 
for searching reform. “The revolutionary period of 1848 gave 
us all a shake”, explained Sir Charles Trevelyan to the Playfair 
Commission on the Civil Service, “and one of the consequences 
was a remarkable series of investigations into public offices.” 
These extended over five years and culminated in the 1853 
Northcote-Trevelyan Report on the Organization of the Perma- 
nent Civil Service, a twenty-page document which projected, 
with remarkable foresight, the lines of future development; 
inter alia, a unified service under Treasury control, the substitu- 
tion of open, competitive examinations for patronage, the 
gtading of work and entrants, and the setting up of an indepen- 
dent Civil Service Commission. This report surveyed an almost 
insignificantly small group by present-day standards, though 
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contemporaries spoke of it as a sprawling octopus. The Census 
of 1851 disclosed nearly 18,000 officials, some 17,500 postmen, 
inferior revenue officers and the like, and 14,500 artificers and 
labourers in crown employment. Not more than 5,000 of them 
earned over {100 a year. Appointment to central offices was by 
patronage exercised either by ministers or heads of departments, 
with a strong tradition that members of parliament should 
influence the allocation of local posts. By this time, patronage 
had outlived its usefulness as an aristocratic privilege and had 
become a tiresome burden on politicians and civil servants. 
In the first weeks of office as Prime Minister, Peel had spent 
six hours of every day writing to applicants for government 
posts. Addington, a past under-secretary at the Foreign Office, 
thought the time had come to shelter members of parliament 
and departmental heads from “the almost irresistible attacks 
of constituents and a with which they often unwillingly 
and from necessity co 

This system, qualified indeed, in most offices by a cursory 
examination_of the nominee’s handwriting and a nominal three 
months’ probation, had filled the public service with “those 
whose abilities do not warrant an expectation that they will 
succeed in the open professions . . . those whom indolence of 
temperament or physical infirmities unfit for active exertions. 

. The comparative lightness of the work, and the certainty 
of provision in case of retirement owing to bodily incapacity, 
furnish strong inducements to the parents and friends of sickly 
youths to endeavour to obtain for them employment in the 
service of the government.” Sir James Stephen, a distinguished 
under-secretary for the Colonial Department whose thirty-five 
years of experience of Whitehall had earned him the title of Mr. 
Mothercountry, described the character of the majority of civil 
servants: “With an occasional exception, they all had the 
manners, the feelings, and the characteristic principles of 
gentlemen.” Nevertheless, two-thirds of them were “persons 
of whose official character nothing but obligation would induce 
me to oe at all. [They] possessed only in a low degree, and 
some of them in a degree almost indescribably low, . . . the 


talents ... required for the effective performance of their 
appropriate functions.” They “usually entered the office at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen, coming directly from school, and 
bringing with them no greater store of information, or maturity 
of mind, than usually belongs to a boy in the fifth form at Eton, 
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Winchester, or Rugby. What they so brought they never 
afterwards increased. . . .” “How comes it that such persons are 
appointed at all?” asked the despairing chairman of a board. 
“I have been twelve years the member of a board, and during 
that period not one candidate has ever been rejected; and only 
one, who was wholly incapable, was, with difficulty, induced to 
resign, after a still greater difficulty on the part of the board to 
say that they would reject him if he did not.” It was impossible 
to run an office with, or to discipline “men who have been 
appointed to gratify the political, the domestic, or the personal 
feelings of their patrons’. The most senior posts went to out- 
siders. There were not more than half a dozen appointments to 
under-secretaryships with from £1,750 to £2,500, from within 
the service in fifteen years. The most an aspiring nominee could 
expect was an average of {250 a year for his first quarter of a 
century, £550 in his fifties and the remote possibility of £1,000 
a year if his luck held and his superiors died in time. Adequate, 
even princely to some, the rewards did not attract competence 
and ability. Efficient, and therefore cheap, government demanded 
a new type of official. 

The solution advanced by Trevelyan and Northcote, and 
finally accepted in 1855, though not fully operated until later, 
was to relate the expanding and differentiated needs of official 
business to the realities of the contemporary social and educa- 
tional structure. Patronage warred with efficiency; for it they 
substituted open, competitive examinations. Departmental work 
was to be separated into mechanical and intellectual duties and 
a different class of official recruited for each. For the superior 
posts, the examination was to be “on a level with the highest 
education in the country”; for the inferior, correspondingly 
lower attainments. Middle-class schoolmasters and dons were 
por ee to find another use for their methods and a wider 
market for their products. Contemporary discussion immediately 
fastened on the consequences of reform for the social compos- 
ition of the Civil Service. Would the filter of examinations be 
sufficiently sensitive to extract the social dross from the flow of 
applicants? “One apprehension expressed as an objection against 
the proposed measures”, wrote Chadwick in a judicious 
comment, “is, that those who will succeed best in competition, 
will be persons not of the higher, but of the lower conditions 
of life. . . . It is also objected that, although more ability may 
be obtained, this elevation of the Service in ability will have the 
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effect of lowering its position in Society... . At present, families 
of good position prefer getting sons clerkships in banks to 
clerkships in most government offices; and so far as social 
position depends on service, the banker’s clerk is at no disad- 
vantage. It will be found, however, that only two of the Public 
Offices are chiefly composed of members of aristocratical 
families; the actual majority of the other offices being otherwise 
constituted. The fact is, that at present only a small proportion 
of the whole mass of patronage has been obtained by the repre- 
sentatives of the county constituencies or by persons of high 
position, and that a larger and increasing porportion has been 
obtained for the constituencies of the smaller boroughs by 
persons of the lower condition; and however high the present 
social position of the Service, I should say that the proposed 
measures might be supported as being needed, and as calculated 
to check its downward social tendency, produced by the present 
system of patronage. For it is a fact, really of most serious 
importance, that this larger proportion of appointments has 
been given not only to persons of lower condition but to persons 
of education and qualifications greatly below the average of 
their own class.” Chadwick’s predictions were shrewd. The 
Civil Service Commissioners reported after four years’ experience 
that there was an ample supply of suitable persons from the 
professional and middle classes anxious to enter the public 
service. 

The middle-class conquest of the apparatus of executive 
government was an essential element of the mid-Victorian 
compromise. They maintained the tradition of incorruptibility, 
established and continued the principle of political neutrality in 
circumstances, it should be said, that have never tested its 
strength, and produced what Graham Wallas called the “greatest 
political invention of the nineteenth century”. No doubt much 
tidying up remained to be done, for old habits died hard. Some 
seventy permanent officials in the fifties combined their duties 
with active directorships in insurance, banking, railway, gas, 
and other undertakings. Under-secretaries were often personally 
and politically identified with contentious policies. In the newer 
departments, the tradition of the civil servant as the initiator and 
his minister as the brake lingered on. Some had to learn that Chad- 
wick’s belief that “the Devil was expelled from heaven because he 
objected to centralization, and all those who object to central- 
ization oppose it on devilish grounds” was an inadequate basis 
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for good relations between Whitehall and the provinces. It 
took a generation to discover that specialist knowledge inhibited 
general administrative ability. But the professionalization of the 
service had begun. Henceforth all civil servants are patterned 
to a likeness and become, with doctors, lawyers and others, 
members of a recognizable professional group. The measure 
of the change is easily seen in a comparison between the army, 
till the twentieth century a jealously guarded object of royal 
patronage, and the Civil Service: the former, until recent years, 
supporting in its organization a crude Marxian view of English 
society split between gentlefolk and the great unwashed; the 
other, firmly linked to an hierarchical educational system, 
reflecting in miniature the subtle divisions and delicate balance 
of an increasingly complex social structure. 

The many changes since the Trevelyan-Northcote Report 
have not altered this fundamental characteristic. Mr. Dale, 
himself once a senior official, has sketched the Civil Service 
journey to work in the years immediately before the war of 
1939. Standing in Whitehall between 9.45 and 10.45 a.m., an 
observer would see “the gradations of the official hierarchy 
exhibited in a curious combination of persons and times. For 
the first quarter of an hour or twenty minutes the streets are 
crowded with men and women, mostly young, on the whole 
healthy and intelligent in appearance, neatly but not as a rule 
smartly dressed—a picked sample of the great class loosely 
known as the ‘lower middle class’, solid, decent, kindly, trust- 
worthy. . . . They represent almost entirely the lower ranks 
of the civil service—typist, junior executive and clerical officers, 
assistant accountants, junior technicians, and so forth. . . . For 
the following ten minutes or so there will be visible a much 
smaller, less hurried, and predominately masculine procession. 
These are the N.C.Os. and junior commissioned officers of the 
civilian army—higher clerical and executive officers, assistant 
principals and principals, and men holding fairly responsible 
technical appointments. The half-hour from 10.15 to 10.45 a.m. 
is the time when the potentates of the service may usually be 
seen walking briskly, but without undignified haste, to their 
places of power. They are practically all men of mature age, 
from forty to sixty or sixty-five, of good and sometimes io 
physique (far better on the whole than the ten o’clock crowd, 
allowance being made for difference in age), well dressed in a 
quiet style. To an eye used to distinguish the grades of English 
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society, most of them will appear at once for what they are— 
able, cultivated men of the upper middle class.” 

War has altered the picture merely in inessentials, and a 
Victorian would be surprised only by the presence of women. 
He would be familiar with the social gradings of civil servants 
and would have difficulty in recognizing a new century until he 
passed from Whitehall to Parliament Square. The widening 
gap between the social backgrounds and experience of cabinet 
ministers and senior officials emphasizes and results from the 
rapidity of change in politics and the conservative pressure of 
professionalization in administration. Open competitive exam- 
inations have all but limited entry into the administrative grade 
to those whose status has enabled them to pass from a narrow 
range of schools into the universities. They established, in 
effect, a new and more highly selective form of patronage. 
Doubtless this is partially mitigated by a limited number of 
promotions from the lower grades and by widening educational 
opportunities that, on present showing, may provide equality 
of access in a remote future. Must the working-class boy or 
girl wait until the educational millennium for an equal chance 
with middle-class children to become administrators of policies 
initiated by a working-class movement? The question has more 
than rhetorical significance. Seen in the perspective of a hundred 
years, the problems of recruitment and promotion again have 
assumed decisive importance. Just as the undermining of 
aristocratic England gave point and urgencv to the reforms of 
the fifties, so now, whether we wish to recognize it or not, 
the passing of middle-class England raises analogous issues. 
The structure of the Civil Service of Mr. Dale’s description was 
designed to carry out the policies of governments whose maxim 
was that government is best that governs least. The scope of 
government has not merely increased; it has altogether changed 
in character. We have moved from the negative to the positive 
state; we measure our freedoms by the range of collective 
provision and action. The term “public servant” is no longer 
a synonym for “civil servant”. We have our central and local 
government services, and we are breeding a new race of adminis- 
trators in the public corporations. Our problem is to co-ordinate 
the public services, to establish mobility of personnel between 
them and thus widen the experience behind administrative 
action. Sir Edward Bridges, in his recent Rede Lecture, sees in 
the acceptance and slow adaptation of what he calls departmental 
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philosophies, themselves “the expression of the long continuity 
of experience which can be one of the strongest qualities of an 
institution”, the essence of a civil servant’s work. Distilled 
experience that is relevant to real problems is clearly valuable. 
To make adherence to it the essence of administrative function 
may well prevent the vital task of fresh and vigorous thinking. 


UNESCO AND THE ACHIEVEMENT 


OF PEACE 
By Water H. C. Laves* 


IN the light of the deepening world crisis and the continu- 
ing danger of war, the unresolved question of Unesco’s proper 
role in United Nations affairs becomes an urgent and crucial 
issue which should be resolved once for all by the General 
Conference of Unesco meeting in Paris in June, 1951. As the 
one agency of the United Nations created for the specific pur- 
pose of contributing to peace and security through education, 
science, and culture, it should play a central role in the total 
effort of the United Nations to achieve and maintain peace. 

Actually, Unesco has thus far played only a minor part in 
this task, although it has undertaken a wide variety of activities 
in the fields of education, science, and culture that are in them- 
selves interesting and valuable. The degree to which the coming 
Paris Conference can succeed in focusing the work of Unesco 
directly upon the task of contributing to peace and security will 
not only affect the prospects for achieving and maintaining peace; 
it will also determine whether the people of the United Nations 
must find some other agency to perform the highly important 
function set forth in Unesco’s constitution. 

The question of Unesco’s relation to the achievement and 
maintenance of peace has from the start been a source of con- 
fusion and disagreement in the General Conference, the Execu- 
tive Board, and the Secretariat. It has even been argued by 
responsible members of these bodies that it is not Unesco’s task 
at all to contribute to the achievement of peace, as the con- 
stitution explicitly provides, but rather to enrich the peace, if 


* Mr. Laves was the former Deputy Director-General of Unesco, 1947-50. He is now 
Visiting Professor of Political Science at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. 
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and when it comes. Indeed, an examination of Unesco’s pro- 
gtamme will reveal how deep-seated and effective this belief 
has become. 

To citizens concerned that means be found for achieving and 
maintaining peace within the United Nations framework, as well 
as to students of politics interested in the working of the United 
Nations system, the reasons for Unesco’s uncertain position and 
inadequate action are particularly important. The first reason is 
that Unesco’s purpose has been obscured and confused by the 
constitution itself, which declares that the organization exists to 
contribute to peace and security through education, science, and 
culture, but then gives plausible (though not in my judgment 
adequate) justification for activities that merely promote educa- 
tion, science, and culture for their own sake. The second reason 
is that member governments in the General Conference have 
further confused the situation by new interpretations that go 
beyond the constitution, and have voted programmes consisting 
of a mass of activities generally unrelated to the achievement of 
peace and security. 

One must read the full text of Article I of the constitution, 
which defines Unesco’s purpose, to understand how the organiza- 
tion could have been deflected so far from its constitutional 


purpose. 


“Article I. Purposes and Functions 


“1, The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of 
law and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or 
religion, by the Charter of the United Nations. 


“2. To realize this purpose the Organization will: 

“(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples, through all means of mass communication 
and to that end recommend such international agreements as may be 
necessary to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

“(b) give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; 
by collaborating with Members, at their request, in the development 
of educational activities; 

“(¢) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 
by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance 
of books, works of art and monuments of history and science, and 
recommending to the nations concerned the necessary international 
conventions; 
by encouraging co-operation among the nations in all branches of 
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intellectual activity, including the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science and culture and the exchange 
of publications, objects of artistic and scientific interest and other 
materials of information; 

by initiating methods of international co-operation calculated to give 
the people of all countries access to the printed and published 
materials produced by any of them. 


“3. With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful 
diversity of the cultures and educational systems of the States Members of 
this Organization, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters 
which are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 


The meaning of Article I is clearly that Unesco has one purpose 
(that stated in Section 1) that shall be pursued by means of the 
activities listed in Section 2, but only insofar as these activities 
do in fact contribute to peace and security. (Note the opening 
clause of Section 2: “To realize this purpose [singular] the 
Organization will”.) It has been claimed, however, that it is the 
intention of Article I to identify as intrinsic contributions to 
peace and security all the activities enumerated in Section 2, and 
thus to authorize the Organization to pursue these activities 
without questioning their relative effectiveness in terms of the 
stated purpose. 

It will immediately be seen in what totally different directions 
these two interpretations carry the Organization. Not only are 
different types of programme called for under the two inter- 
pretations, but also basically different kinds of structure and 
personnel for the Secretariat. Criteria to be applied in pro- 
gramme building according to the one approach are hardly 
applicable according to the other, and appraisals of the Organiza- 
tion’s effectiveness call for completely different standards of 
evaluation. 

To date the governments of member states have permitted 
the second interpretation to have wide influence in the formula- 
tion of the policy and programme of Unesco. Indeed, the annual 
General Conference of government delegates has regularly voted 
programmes that reflect considerable uncertainty as to the inten- 
tion of the constitution. The last General Conference, held in 
Florence in June, 1950, illustrated most dramatically the con- 
fusion that has resulted from this uncertainty. The Conference 
had before it a series of pleas from the Director-General (at one 
point dramatized by his resignation) and from some delegations 
to achieve greater concentration in the programme and to relate 
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Unesco’s work more closely to that of the United Nations. Its 
response was to attempt to redefine the purpose of the Organiza- 
tion by vastly increasing Unesco’s task to include the “advancing 
. . . of the common welfare of mankind”* and by asserting that 
according to the constitution all Unesco activities “must be 
directed towards the peace and prosperity of mankind, within 
the framework of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights”’.t 
In fact, Article I, “Purposes and Functions”, of the constitution 
does not mention the general welfare or prosperity, and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was not signed until 
long after Unesco’s constitution had been adopted. 

The General Conference then proceeded to identify “three 
main fields of work”,{ ten “main tasks”,§ and seven “main 
ideas” || to guide Unesco and voted a programme consisting of 
a Basic Programme, a Programme for 1951, a programme of 
activities in Germany and Japan, a Resolution on Technical 
Assistance for the Economic Development of Under-developed 
Countries, a Statement of Methods, and a number of general 
Resolutions including one on a World Friendship Flag for 
children and a friendship postage stamp. 

Although it instructed the Director-General and the Executive 
Board to carry out the programme of 1950 and 1951 “in the 
most effective and concentrated manner possible”, the Con- 
ference still voted the 1951 programme as a series of separate 
programmes in education, natural sciences, social sciences, cul- 
tural activities, exchange of persons, mass communication, and 
relief services. This compartmentalization naturally precludes 
focusing upon objectives designed to contribute to peace and 
security. It even prevents directing work toward the main 
“tasks” and “ideas” which the Conference spelled out in such 
detail to explain the programme to the public. 

Given the obscurity of the constitution that has provided 
plausible ground for evading the central responsibility and given 
the uncertainty and lack of direction of the General Conference, 
it is not surprising that Unesco’s programme has consisted of 
a vast number of activities lacking in precise orientation toward 
making a calculated contribution to the attainment of peace in 
the foreseeable future. 

A fair description of the present programme emerges from the 
recent analysis by the first Director-General, Julian Huxley, of 


* Records of the General Conference, Fifth Session, Florence, 1950, p.15. — ¢ Ibid., p. 61. 
t Ibid., p. 15. § Ibid., p. 65. || Ibid., pp. 16, 23, 61. 
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the internal conflict that has plagued Unesco since the days of 
the Preparatory Commission meeting in London. 


**, . » One school of thought wished to judge Unesco’s programme by its 
direct and immediate contribution to peace in the present, the other laid 
stress on the indirect but indispensable contribution of education, science, 
and culture to the peaceful one world of the future. 

“The former accordingly believed that Unesco could and should play 
a certain political role, and be concerned with peace in the essentially 
negative sense of preventing the outbreak of wars. The latter felt that this 
task could only properly be undertaken by a primarily political organization 
—in this case the United Nations in general and the Security Council in 
particular—and that the peace which Unesco could promote was what 
Archibald MacLeish called positive peace: the business of fuller living in 
a world from which the threat of war has been banished. However, in doing 
this, they went on to argue, Unesco might be making an indirect contribution 
to political peace—for instance, by aiding in the removal of the inequalities 
of opportunity which are among the tensions leading to unrest and war.” 
(Manchester Guardian, August 1oth, 1950.) 


Under the influence of this second conception, the Unesco 
programme has been divided almost in the manner of a uni- 
versity curriculum into areas of knowledge: education, natural 
science, social science, philosophy and humanistic studies, arts 
and letters, museums, historical monuments, libraries and docu- 
mentation, copyright (the last seven combined under the title of 
“cultural activities”), exchange of persons, mass communica- 
tions, relief assistance, and technical assistance. Under each of 
these Unesco seeks to promote professional co-operation and 
the increased development and diffusion of knowledge. Only in 
the social sciences programmes and in a portion of the education 
and mass communications programme is there a deliberate and 
calculated effort to contribute to peace and security except in 
the very remote future and by the most indirect means. 

Without in any way underestimating the intrinsic value of the 
kinds of educational, scientific, and cultural activities Unesco has 
largely promoted to date, it is highly questionable whether these 
do in fact contribute to peace and security in the sense in which 
the constitution defines Unesco’s single purpose. There is grave 
doubt whether the general maintenance, development, or diffu- 
sion of knowledge is likely to affect favourably the prospects 
for peace and security in this world. 

The seriousness of the world crisis and the magnitude of the 
educational task to be done to provide the foundation for a 
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peaceful United Nations community demand that Unesco con- 
centrate now upon activities that can increase the prospect for 
achieving and maintaining peace. 

A programme so oriented would include some of the present 
activities, but it would be completely different in emphasis and 
tempo as well as in scope. It should include four principal areas 
of work. A positive programme that would contribute directly to 
peace and security requires first of all considerably more know- 
ledge than is now available concerning the causes of war and 
the conditions required for peace. So great is the lack of real 
facts that almost any action undertaken now by Unesco proceeds 
more or less blindly upon untested assumptions, and may or 
may not actually contribute to peace. 

The research programme would seek to mobilize the resources 
of education, science, and culture insofar as they can throw light 
upon (1) the causes of war and the conditions required for peace, 
and (2) the methods whereby the causes of war can be removed 
and the conditions for peace established. Research of this kind 
is not altogether new to Unesco. The so-called Tensions Project, 
which seeks to find out more about the nature and significance, as 
causes of war, of a wide range of social tensions, and the project 
on studies of international co-operation, which seeks to find ways 
of strengthening the institutions of the United Nations, provide 
a solid basis upon which to proceed. 

Mote needs to be known concerning the basic knowledge and 
the attitudes required by men and women in all countries for 
making decisions that will contribute to peace and security. What 
are the rational understandings needed, both by ordinary citizens 
and by officials, if the policies they support and the decisions 
they take on public questions are to carry us toward the desired 
goal of peace? We also need more knowledge about the uncon- 
scious or non-rational influences that affect decisions related to 
peace. We need to know more about the ways in which both 
the rational and the non-tational factors can be influenced by 
activities that fall within Unesco’s orbit. 

Research can also help evaluate or measure the effect of 
Unesco’s activities. Objective evaluations of this kind, for which 
techniques have been developed by social scientists, have been 
successfully employed by governments and by private industry, 
where they are increasingly regarded as an essential element in 
the development of programmes undertaken with a view to pro- 
ducing specific results. For Unesco, such evaluation studies are 
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not only desirable to insure the effectiveness of its work; they 
are indispensable in view of the small budget within which it 
must work. 

While research is under way, Unesco can proceed with three 
kinds of activities which are aimed precisely to influence the 
prospects for peace and security in the foreseeable future. The 
first would aim to reach the people who to-day have a part in 
the making of political decisions that can affect the course of 
world events toward the maintenance of peace. The people to 
be reached first of all are those in countries that are most influen- 
tial in world affairs, and within these countries they are the 
people in positions of power or in a position to influence those 
with power. The objective would be to give these people 
the knowledge and attitudes required for making intelligent 
decisions. The second would aim to raise the educational levels 
of those countries whose present educational institutions and 
facilities are inadequate to insure a high enough level of literacy 
to support effective democratic systems of government. In these 
countries literacy campaigns must precede efforts to provide 
people with the understandings and attitudes conducive to peace. 
The ¢hird would aim to increase the international flow of informa- 
tion, since this is a prerequisite to the exercise of intelligent 
influence and to the raising of educational standards. 

The general scope of the programmes in these three parts is 
indicated in the following paragraphs: 

1. The objective of the programme intended to reach those 
who can influence decisions should be to ensure that they have 
the required knowledge of world affairs to act in a manner con- 
sistent with peace, and to encourage action that will in fact pro- 
mote peace. Instead of promoting what is vaguely called 
“international understanding”, Unesco should promote know- 
ledge of certain elementary facts that public opinion needs for 
making intelligent decisions on public policy. Five understand- 
ings may be suggested here as illustrative. 

(a) War anywhere endangers everyone. 

People must understand that peace cannot be assured to any 
part of the world if war or the threat of war exists anywhere 
else. For this reason, citizens of every nation should learn to 
view with concern any use or threatened use of force for national 
purposes, even though it takes place in some remote corner of 
the world. The revolution in time and space relations between 
nations, caused by modern technology as applied to all forms of 
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communication, no longer permits an attitude of isolation on 
the part of any but those who are willing to be vanquished 
and destroyed. Positive educational programmes promoted 
vigorously by Unesco on the realities of the physical world 
in which we live could do much to sharpen awareness of the 
actual interdependence of nations for continued peaceful 
existence. 

(b) Nations depend upon each other for economic welfare. 

The same factors that have made the world’s peace problem 
one and indivisible have also made of the world an economic 
unity whose several parts are dependent upon each other for 
prosperity and a decent standard of welfare. Citizens who are 
called upon to approve or disapprove of economic policies must 
learn to recognize their implications for the welfare of other 
countries. They must learn to resist and to disapprove those that 
may appear to give immediate national benefits but spell 
economic hardship or disaster for others. Such policies tend 
ultimately to boomerang and cause disaster also for those who 
thought they would only gain. 

(c) People are different. 

Although the world has become one for the purposes of 
achieving security and prosperity, the peoples of the world are 
very different from each other. They have arisen out of vastly 
different backgrounds and have different habits and values. These 
differences are among the facts of life in the world community. 
They must be known and taken into account in any planning 
and in any negotiations. No one nation can control or dominate 
—nor can any one way of life. Through exchanges of ideas, 
through personal contacts, through books, through the mass 
media and in many other ways, the culture of each people should 
be made known to others. Because people are so different, it is 
especially important to understand adequately the mainsprings 
of — action in other nations. Only then can we hope to 
understand better the objectives and the reasons behind the 
policies of other nations. 

(d) Human rights are essential to peace. 

Again, it would seem essential that all citizens should under- 
stand how far peace depends upon the observance by all nations 
of certain fundamental human rights. These rights reflect the 
basic human values by which people live, and there must be 
a minimum agreement here, if all people are to support with 
conviction and, if necessary, with personal sacrifices, the common 
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policies and action of the United Nations. Although the adop- 
tion of a Universal Declaration of Human Rights has been 
achieved, no member of the United Nations has a record of 
observing all the rights to which it subscribes. This is not sur- 
prising, and the main value of the Declaration lies still in the 
standard and goal it sets. But the achievement of the goal requires 
a positive campaign for the education of public opinion in all 
countries that are members of the United Nations. 

(e) The U.N. is indispensable to-day. 

Finally, an understanding of the indispensability of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies isa requisite for intelligent 
citizenship. Unless this is understood, people may yet fail to see 
how much is at stake when its authority—that is, the common 
will of its members—is challenged. But it is also necessary to 
understand that successful action by the United Nations requires 
of its members methods of conduct that are different from those 
of the days of independent national diplomacy. No nation can 
carry out its foreign policies without consulting others. All 
national policies affecting the welfare and security of other 
peoples must continually be examined in terms of their con- 
sistency with membership in the United Nations. All nations 
must be prepared to support with all their resources, the common 
will expressed in U.N. decisions, even to the point of military 
action. 

Although the above formulations are offered merely by way 
of illustration, some such body of ideas should form the sub- 
stance of Unesco’s programme addressed to those whose atti- 
tudes can affect the prospects for world peace. The promotion 
of these ideas will call for the use of all the means and media at 
Unesco’s disposal, and they should form the constant frame of 
reference for all the activities in this part of Unesco’s programme. 
Beginning with the pre-school influences upon children, educa- 
tional programmes should be developed to reach every level of 
education, including the universities. By all available means, 
Unesco should attempt to reach teachers, curricula, textbooks, 
and research activities, and, through these, the minds of students. 

Outside the formal educational system, the several media 
designed to reach mass audiences, primarily of adults, should be 
used in the most imaginative and purposeful manner possible. 
Press, film, radio, television, libraries, museums and theatres, all 
are means through which to promote the ideas and attitudes that 
Unesco believes are important prerequisites to the kind of action 
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that will further the prospects for peace. The campaign must 
reflect a deliberately adopted tempo and strategy, both for the 
purpose of bringing about changes in the attitudes and actions 
of specific and selected people as quickly as possible, and to 
ensure the most efficient use of Unesco’s small financial resources. 

2. The second would aim to raise the educational levels of 
those countries whose present educational facilities are inadequate 
to support effective democratic systems of government. In these 
countries, literacy campaigns are a pre-requisite to providing 

eople with the understandings and attitudes conducive to peace, 
bat such campaigns must comprise also positive programmes 
to further political literacy. 

Though the raising of educational levels must, in some areas, 
= the programmes by which Unesco wishes to provide the 

owledge and attitudes outlined above, the two objectives 
should not be rigidly separated. Even the most elementary pro- 
grammes to combat illiteracy should include from the beginning 
the objective of providing the newly literate with the attitudes 
and understandings that will help them in the making of decisions 
that will contribute to peace. It would be short-sighted to pro- 
mote extensive literacy campaigns without careful attention to 
the uses to be made of the newly gained freedom from illiteracy 
and ignorance. Without an orientation of the newly literate for 
the assumption of civic responsibilities, their new freedom may 
become more a liability than an asset to peace, since they may 
succumb to various kinds of propaganda that lead in the opposite 
direction. In short, their literacy programmes are to no avail 
unless aimed at achieving po/itical literacy. 

Unesco has made a beginning toward raising educational levels 
in its so-called fundamental education programme, as is evident 
from the plans for 1951. In this programme, however, neither the 
tempo nor the strategy are of a kind to produce the result of 
increasing political literacy, although the teacher training insti- 
tute located in Mexico appears to be conceived in terms bold 
enough to effect a reduction in illiteracy. 

3. The ¢hird part of the programme should be concerned with 
increasing the flow of information across all international bound- 
aries. Its objective should be first of all to remove the obstacles 
to this flow. This can be done by some of the methods already 
contained in the mass communications programme, but efforts 
should be more concentrated and adequate resources allotted so 
that objectives are reached quickly and visible results attained. 
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For example, the so-called Technical Needs Surveys, through 
which basic information is collected on the availability of equip- 
ment and resources for press, radio, and films, should have been 
completed in one year so that the data collected from various 
countries would be comparable and so that the next steps could 
be taken—the improvement of facilities on the basis of up-to- 
date information. In fact, the surveys have been spread out over 
five years. 

Unesco should also concern itself, within the framework of a 
world campaign, with the inadequacy of the present mechanism 
and content of international news dissemination. Most of the 
world’s population receives only the’ most fragmentary news 
from outside their own countries, and as a consequence are lack- 
ing in the basic information for making intelligent judgments or 
decisions. The absence of adequate channels and services con- 
stitutes an important barrier also to that part of Unesco’s own 
programme of education that relies upon the mass media. 

The purpose of the suggested programme outlined above is to 
make the most direct contribution possible to peace and security. 
It begins with a basic research programme to ensure that what is 
done will indeed make such a contribution. It proposes an action 
programme with a limited focus and always subject to reorienta- 
tion if this seems indicated on the basis of further research and 
evaluation. The action programme has precise objectives that 
permit the achievement and measurement of results. 

Unesco has to date very largely failed to reach the people of 
its member states. A number of factors have contributed to this 
failure, but the principal reason has been the absence of a sense 
of urgency in the Conference resolutions and consequently a lack 
of preoccupation with the techniques needed to reach people. 
The mailing of questionnaires and results of expert meetings to 
governments and to special interest groups has been considered 
too often as an adequate discharge of responsibility. The peotes 
of pamphlets on a wide variety of interesting subjects, but dis- 
tributed only to the extent of perhaps 5,000 to 20,000 copies to 
governments, has been substituted for discovering ingenious 
ways of reaching the masses of people in whose hands rests ulti- 
mate political power. Even carefully conceived and well planned 
undertakings such as teachers’ training seminars have hardly 
reached, in their effect, beyond the few hundred who may have 
attended personally. 

Many activities now being carried on, notably in natural 
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sciences, cultural activities, and relief assistance, do not seem to 
have any direct relation to the purpose of Unesco as here 
described. One may regret that certain activities whose inherent 
ot abstract value arouses interest, should be eliminated. Yet the 
choice that is now required in Unesco does not permit the reten- 
tion of items unrelated to Unesco’s purpose. To retain them 
would endanger Unesco’s performance of its main task. 

The suggestions made here do not imply that Unesco should 
attempt to replace the U.N. as the organization to deal with 
current crises. It does, however, mean that Unesco should change 
its focus from the dim, distant and uncertain future to making 
whatever contribution it can at the earliest possible moment. If 
Unesco will make a clear decision that its function is to make 
direct contributions to peace and security, and if this decision is 
reflected in the Secretariat’s execution as well as in the Con- 
ference’s planning of its programme, the organization can still 
play its proper and important role as a positive force for peace 
within the United Nations system. The decision that is now 
required can be taken only in the General Conference of govern- 
ment delegates.-It was the governments who drafted and adopted 
the constitution. It has been the governments who have voted 
the programme at each General Conference. Only the govern- 
ments can clarify Unesco’s role to-day, and this they will do 
only if they see the potential significance of Unesco in the U.N. 
system. Once the importance of its potential role is understood, 
it will be apparent that full support of the U.N. requires full 
mobilization of the resources of Unesco for the achievement and 
maintenance of peace. 





ITALY: EAST OR WEST? 


By Niverra S. JUCKER 


THE post-war story of Italy could be divided into two 
periods, the first characterized by British, the second by American 
domination. The years of Allied Military Government and of 
the Armistice Control Commission saw a far greater number of 
American than British personnel in Italy, but for various reasons 
political initiative was kept principally in British hands and it was 
the British who set the tone of the occupation. There is a 
literature on this period in the United States, many of whose war 
correspondents were moved, on their return, to write books on 
Italy. Most of these writers are critical, not altogether without 
cause, of British intentions and behaviour in Italy, but they also 
pass strictures on the lack of foresight and decision in the 
policies and methods of their own government. Few of them, 
however, were able at such close range to perceive that joint 
Allied action was creating a crisis in Italian orientation, the 
consequences of which are still unpredictable. Still less did they 
realize that the twin Italian problems of poverty and corruption 
will never be solved by the simple process of restoring the 
apparatus of democratic government and ministering economic 
relief. 

If Americans have written much and sharply about British 
influence in Italy, on the period of their own economic domina- 
tion it is not easy to find anything critical published in the 
United States. (By that time the war correspondents had been 
transferred to other zones; their successors do not seem to belong 
to the same class of journalism.) Official publications on the 
functioning of the Marshall Plan are plentiful, but these are 
naturally self-congratulatory and reassuring, even when, as 
sometimes happens, the conclusions reached are not supported 
by the evidence of the many complicated sets of statistics which 
the American commissions have published. Local E.C.A. officials, 
with salaries grotesquely out of proportion to the cost of living 
in Italy, have no interest in being critical or pessimistic, but 
American political personalities visiting the country, including 
the various E.C.A. chiefs, have often been dismayed at the 
discovery of an economic and social set-up which they had 
imagined E.R.P. and the restoration of democracy must already 
have reversed. 
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In England the impression received of social and economic 
conditions and of the political situation varies according to the 
colour of the press. Conservative and “independent” papers 
praise the progress made, under the leadership of Einaudi and 
de Gaspari, towards economic recovery and political stability. 
A note of ironic doubt sometimes penetrates from the liberal 
press. The left-wing papers interpret the land seizings in the 
south and centre and the industrial agitation in the north as 
symptoms of a growing state of general, spontaneous, and 
homogeneous exasperation at social injustice, so acute that it 
cannot much longer be kept in check. Faced with such contrast- 
ing pictures, it is easy for the Englishman, used to the play of 
party rhetoric on domestic issues, to assume that truth probably 
lies about halfway between the two extremes, that things in 
Italy are neither so hopeful nor so desperate as they are painted, 
and that the gradual return of the country to normal inter- 
national status will be accompanied by a corresponding recovery 
of internal equilibrium. 

Actually the economic, social, and political situation in 
Italy represents an artificial and precarious balance which, in the 
event of war or of the cessation of American aid, must, unless a 
radical change in the policies of the Italian, the United States, 
and the British governments takes place, swing heavily to the 
left, or rather to the east, for the attraction in this case is 
geographic, i.e. military and economic, rather than ideological. 

From the memoirs and official documents which have been 
published since the end of the war, it is now clear that up 
to the very moment of invasion, and indeed even after the 
Italian campaign had begun, the Allies had not decided what 
line they were to take in Italy either from a military, or, much 
less, from a political point of view. The Americans in particular 
were inhibited by Roosevelt’s promises to the Italo-American 
‘ minority that the Italian people should not be treated as an 
enemy nation. It has been said that the Allies could not decide 
whether to disarm the Italians or make use of them in the prose- 
cution of the war. In the Cold War a similar equivocation 
persists, but whereas in the years 1943-5 the Allies made a serious 
poe error in distrusting the Italians, to-day they would 

¢ equally mistaken to take for granted that the non-communist 
part of Italy is on their side. 

It might be argued that in 1943-5 Italian action and Italian 
sympathies made little difference to the ultimate fortunes of war. 
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To-day, however, it is by no means certain that the same would 
be the case. Italy’s geographical position in a conflict between 
East and West might be more significant than it was during the 
last war. There is also an important political factor to bear in 
mind—namely, the presence of the Vatican on Italian territory. 
Even should the Atlantic Powers decide not to defend the 
country, it is clear that no occupation of Italy from the east could 
take place without profoundly affecting the rest of Catholic 
Western Europe. Unlike Spain, Italy is not on the margin of 
Europe. 

Although British and American official attitudes towards 
Italy appear to be based primarily on strategic considerations, 
neither of these powers has made it plain—presumably because, 
as in 1943, they have not yet decided—whether Italy is to be 
included or left outside their lines of defence, whose strategic 
centre appears to be located elsewhere. To put it bluntly, as it 
has been put here by the press (the liberal-Catholic press, not the 
communist), the Italians do not know whether they are to be 
defended or liberated, and General Eisenhower’s confabulations 
with Pacciardi and the Italian High Command have served 
rather to increase than to dissipate the doubt. Is Italy, in the event 
of war, to be left to a fate like that of Czechoslovakia in 1939, or 
do the western powers intend to defend all or part of her 
national territory? 

The Italians do not suppose that they are expected to defend 
this themselves with the quarter of a million troops allowed them 
by the peace treaty (and not at present complete). From a purely 
military point of view nothing could be more absurd than the 
Italian Government’s empressement to join the Atlantic Pact 
while the treaty is still in force. Not only are the Italians unable 
to prepare adequately, but the treaty, by handing over to 
Yugoslavia the old strategic defence points on the Carso, above 
Gorizia, and in the Julian Alps, now become potential bases of 
attack, has opened the gateway to the Po Valley to the Slavs. 
Italians make no fine distinctions between Tito and Stalin in this 
matter, for they greatly fear that Italy might. well be the point 
over which these two could come to terms. (Still less do they 
believe in the possibility of Yugoslav resistance to Russia.) As 
for defending the access to the plains of the Po, which extend 
from the mouth of the Isonzo almost to the French frontier, a 
few American divisions, unused to mountain warfare, will hardly 
be able to do so, while for the Italians the battle of the Piave was a 
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miracle which has about as much chance of being repeated 
to-day as the miracle of the Marne had in 1940. 

Italian adherence to the Atlantic Pact signifies therefore 
mere political speculation on the part of groups or individuals 
who have decided to play the card of national or personal 
prestige. It has been suggested in this connection that de 
Gaspari, in order to get Italy admitted to the United Nations, 
may try to imitate Cavour’s famous gesture of sending Pied- 
montese troops to fight in the Crimean War. The man in the 
street in Italy does not easily see the connection between Atlantic 
Pact and Mediterranean, and fears that Italy’s role in a new 
conflict might well be very similar to what it was in the last war 
—namely, a place in which the contending parties may wear each 
other out indefinitely while preparing the real issue elsewhere. 

The effect of this situation on Italian psychology is disastrous. 
The conviction that war, if not inevitable, is at least possible, 
and the fear of being once again exposed to the same sequence of 
events as in the past—what the French have called the infernal 
cycle: invasion, occupation, bombing, landing, liberation— 
makes the price-of American aid seem heavy and renders Italians 
sceptical of the good intentions behind it. In consequence, they 
tend to view the situation cynically and with the determination 
to make all possible profit from it, personal and collective, while 
the going is good; a determination reinforced by the perception 
that the Marshall Plan has done nothing, and indeed contem- 
plates no serious attempt to make Italy an integral part of 
western economy. 

While strategy is undoubtedly the mainspring of British 
and American policies in Italy, it is obvious that the country 
itself has not been assigned a place of first importance in western 
plans. But Soviet policy in Italy has also a strategic basis. It has 
not been sufficiently observed outside the country that the strikes 
and disorders in the industrial areas in the north last winter, 
particularly the disturbances at Modena and Turin, did not 
merely represent organized reaction to the Atlantic Pact, but 
had also a purely military significance as experiments or re- 
hearsals for a rising in the event of invasion from the north- 
east. 

A too optimistic belief in the possibility of playing off Tito 
against Stalin may be one of the reasons which prevent London 
and Washington from fully appreciating the political-strategic 
possibilities of Italy in an eventual conflict between east and 
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west. Another reason would seem to be an unwarranted con- 
fidence in the inflexibility of the Vatican on the anti-communist 
side. It is not easy to appreciate correctly either the nature, the 
extent, or the limitations of Vatican influence in Italian politics. 
To do so requires experience of Catholicism at its centre. One 
of the most caustic wits in Italy, Gaetano Salvemini, once said 
that so long as there is a Protestant in the world the Pope will 
have some one to defend him. To believe that the Vatican is 
putting all its eggs into the anti-communist basket betrays an 
essentially absolutist or puritanical turn of mind. It also denotes 
misunderstanding of the position of the Vatican in Italy and of 
the ties which bind it, at all events in its present form, in- 
alienably to Italian soil. 

One of the most remarkable historical phenomena of our 
time is the recovery and consolidation of the political influence 
of Catholicism in Europe and the Americas. It has been said that 
Catholicism is the religion of aristocrats and of the proletariat. 
The bourgeois with his optimistic progressive philosophy is out 
of place in the economy of the faith which knows only rich and 
poor. At least it is certain that Protestantism has lost somewhat 
of its ascendance with the moral and intellectual decline of the 
middle classes, though cause and effect in this matter are prob- 
ably inextricably involved. With regard to the Catholic revival, 
there are two points to be observed. First there has been a new 
political affirmation of Catholic minorities in non-Catholic 
countries, and, secondly, in the traditionally Catholic countries 
France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, etc.—the pro-clerical or Catholic 
interest has been greatly reinforced, with results which are not 
always happy for the democratic idea. This is not the place to 
discuss the influence of the Catholic vote on American policies, 
nor yet to determine how much of American action in Italy may 
be interpreted as the return of the boomerang from St. Peter’s. 
What matters is that to-day in Italy the Papacy is at last on the 
point of reaping the fruits of a long and patient policy aimed at 
the reversal to its own advantage of the original separation 
between church and state. The Vatican, through its hold over the 
present government, its control of education, and its great 
economic influence, practically directs Italy. In no other country 
has it achieved so large a part of its programme. At the same 
time there is a historical necessity which makes it impossible 
for the Papacy and the Curia Romana, as at present constituted, 
to exist in any other country. It follows therefore that if Italy is 
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to be left outside the defence lines of the Atlantic powers, if she 
is likely to be invaded from the east, and if there is uncertainty 
as to the ultimate victory of the west, the Vatican will seek to 
come to terms with Moscow. The conviction that these two, the 
Kremlin and the Vatican, can never come to terms is surely one 
of the fundamental errors which is being made to-day by the 
western Protestant powers. 

It was Mussolini who invented the antithesis, Rome or 
Moscow. In fact, the conflict between these two is more artificial 
than fundamental and their principal tilting ground is not, as is 
usually supposed, in the Catholic zones behind the Iron Curtain, 
but in Rome itself, where the Italian Assemblies furnish an 
experimental arena. The conflict is not ideological. The sophistry 
about materialism could be cleared up in a moment if either side 
so wished. The church had prepared the ground for this at the 
time of the liberation, but thought better of it after the over- 
whelming victory of the Christian Democrats in the 1948 
elections. It is political in the lowest and narrowest sense of the 
word; a question of mancuvre and counter-move. Each side 
has everything to gain from the existence of this Cold War, for 
it is from the supposed strength of the other that each draws its 
own force. 

No doubt the Vatican would prefer to remain in the western 
orbit; consolidating its enormous gains towards the creation 
of a church-state in Italy, and with the hope of extending the 
system to other countries. But the alliance between the church 
and the reactionary forces in Italy and in Europe, though 
natural, is not irrevocable. In Italy by a too blatant pursuit of 
political aims she is already in danger of losing her spiritual hold 
over part of the masses. In the face of superior necessity, she 
might well change her line of attack and drop the Christian 
Democrats as she dropped Don Sturzo and the Popular Party in 
1925 and the fascists in the course of the war. Two things are 
certain where the Catholic Church is concerned: first, that for 
her no door is ever permanently closed, and, second, that the 
Vatican will never leave Italy unless it is driven out. And why 
should the Kremlin do that? Except very briefly in Spain, in 
circumstances which can hardly be taken as a precedent, com- 
munism has not yet been tried out in a Latin Catholic country. 
If it is to come to the west, it will hardly be in the same form as 
in the east. 

The first weak point in Allied policies in Italy was the failure 
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either to assume or refute any clear military obligation towards 
her. The second was the failure to make her an integral part of 
western economy. The ostensible objects of E.R.P. are to in- 
crease productivity, to stabilize money, and to promote inter- 
national exchanges. In Italy the second of these objects has been 
achieved, thanks to American help, in great measure at the ex- 
pense of the first, since the fictitious value of the lira keeps cost 
prices too high for selling. The third object is hardly in the power 
of the western Allies to accomplish. Except to a very limited 
extent, Great Britain and the United States are not markets for 
Italian produce. These two saturated powers have an internal 
economy which is capable of little further expansion, and their 
first concern is necessarily the protection of their own industries. 
The same is true of France. Italy’s natural markets are north and 
east of the Adriatic, in Germany and along the old trade routes 
of the Italian maritime republics. To-day Italy has little to sell in 
the west and small chance of getting a share of western markets. 
In the east, particularly in the Soviet Union, the population is 
increasing at a very different ratio from the west, and the 
standard of living is going up. There is an expanding market 
which is still far from saturation point and which is a potential 
pole of attraction for Italian trade. 

Had Marshall Aid in Italy been accompanied by even a merely 
symbolic attempt to open up western markets to Italian produce 
and above all to facilitate emigration, it would not have looked 
to the Italians so much like a one-way street. Instead, the sending 
here of so many finished products has given the Plan an ap- 
pearance of dumping and has suggested to the Italians, who are 
naturally suspicious of gifts, that its main object is to stave off an 
industrial crisis in the United States. The same suspicions are 
attached to the Atlantic Pact, and Italians fear that a government 
which is obliged to bg its economy on a war footing in order to 
create artificial needs to keep up production and employment, 
will be driven by the “dynamics of war” to find a use for the 
arms it is producing. Whether or not this is a correct or an 
adequate appraisement of American policies, it is certainly the 
view which prevails in Italy (and elsewhere) and which deter- 
mines the psychology of the Italian reaction to American aid. 

By assuming the sole aspect of relief, instead of becoming an 
effective stimulus to trade, the Marshall Plan and its derivatives 
in Italy are condemned to be sterile. They are also condemned to 
be perpetual, for as soon as they stop Italy must necessarily turn 
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east. For this reason, in the hands of the political parties there 
they have inevitably become a weapon of blackmail to be levied 
both on the Italian Government and on that of the United 
States. They have also become the means to consolidate pre- 
established positions, industrial, commercial, and political. 

Obsessed by the idea of returning to “‘normalcy”’, the Ameri- 
cans and the British overlooked the fact that the year 1938, 
which they took as their norm, represented something quite 
different for Italy than it did for themselves. ““Normalcy” itself 
signified something different for all the parties concerned. To 
the British it meant the recovery of commercial supremacy 
(with socialism at home and order on the Continent). To the 
Americans it meant free enterprise for all, with America produc- 
ing faster and cheaper than any one else. For Italy, if it has any 
meaning, it must be the return to the conditions which gave rise 
to and were exploited by fascism. In 1938 the “autarchic” 
economy of the fascist state had reached an advanced stage of 
bankruptcy with industrial production grossly over-protected 
and over-subsidised. Any attempt to “freeze” Italian economy at 
the pre-war level would therefore amount to the perpetuation of 
a gigantic bluff and the protection of interests which were con- 
stituted or consolidated under fascism and which are all too 
often in antithesis to the wellbeing of the country as a whole. 
In fact, Allied action in Italy from the very beginning tended to 
reinforce the same interests which had produced the phenomena 
of the last thirty years. 

Perhaps the gravest mistake which the western powers made 
was the failure to realize that Italy could only become an active 
and efficient element in a system of western democracies if her 
social structure were substantially changed. In a country whose 
economy is partly retrograde the institutions of democracy, 
unless they are carefully supervised, are all too easily deflected 
from their proper functions to serve the pre-established interests 
of groups and individuals whose aims are invariably short- 
sighted, selfish, and anti-progressive. This is not the first time in 
the course of a century that Italians have had democracy “thrust 
upon ’em”’. In the eighteen-sixties and seventies, the period of the 
so-called Conquista Reggia, the Piedmontese bureaucracy sent 
its officials into central and southern Italy to plant there the 
machinery of modern constitutional government according to 
the nineteenth-century liberal model imported from England 
and France. The almost total absence in southern Italy of a 
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prosperous middle class with a high cultural and moral tradition 
caused this machinery very swiftly to become the monopoly 
and the instrument of local groups and individuals, who used 
it for the basest personal ends. So far from diminishing the 
power of the reactionary ruling classes, as its liberal supporters 
expected, representative government supplied them with new 
and more sabele ways of perpetuating their influence. 

Something very similar has happened in Italy since the war. 
The introduction of a hybrid Anglo-American formula of 
democracy, often unrelated to local needs, has had the dis- 
appointing effect of consolidating the same interests as were 
dominant in the period whose traditions the legislators wished to 
efface. The result has been the re-emergence of two powerful 
groups, the one clerical, the other revolutionary, each the vehicle 
of a foreign influence, and between them the almost total crush- 
ing of democratic forces. This is so close a repetition of the 
pattern of political evolution in Italy from the unification to the 
coming of fascism that Italians, finding themselves once more in 
such a familiar situation, and discouraged by the turn of events 
at home and lack of comprehension abroad, have readily slipped 
back into the psychological grooves from which, at their 
liberation, they had momentarily succeeded in escaping. 

Two facts principally determined the frustration of the ¢/an 
with which they came forward to meet their liberation. These 
were the insistence of the Allies, under British direction, on the 
retention of the monarchy, and the failure of the National 
Liberation Committees in the north to set up at once a National 
Assembly of the Resistance. The retention of the monarchy while 
the war was still in progress meant that democracy in liberated 
Italy set off on the wrong foot. Under its covering protection, 
the reactionary elements were given time to entrench themselves 
in positions of defence from which they could no longer be 
ousted when the first elections were eventually held. 

The ostensible British motive for maintaining the monarchy 
was the belief that the presence of the king would guarantee 
the loyalty of the army which might be useful to the Allies in 
the prosecution of the war. In fact, however, no use, or hardly 
any, was made of Italian regular forces, and though a number of 
battalions went over to the Allies, the partisan war was in no 
sense an expression of the army which remained on the whole, 
at all events in its cadres, predominantly fascist and anti-British. 
The Italian navy, on the other hand, had a tradition of British 
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sympathy. It was surprised to find that the Allies regarded its 
response to their call as nothing less than surrender. 

No doubt there were other motives which impelled the Allies 
to support the monarchy. Fear of communism, or at least of 
disorder, was undoubtedly one of these. The Americans appear 
to have been interested in the question mainly from the point of 
view of stability behind the lines. The British Government 
a believed that a semi-discredited monarchy could be 

ept under British influence more easily than a republic. The 
church certainly could not wish to see an alliance between the 
democratic forces in Italy and the western democracies, and 
doubtless used its influence, particularly with the United States 
government, in this direction. The tragedy is that Allied in- 
sistence on this point appeared to the Italians as a gesture 
of mistrust, particularly on the part of the British, from whom so 
much had been expected in the way of a moral lead. It had the 
disastrous effect of discouraging the democratic elements, the 
men of the Resistance, the leaders of the Liberation Committees, 
for whom the time had come to take their chance in the political 
field. Many.of.these men were the same protagonists of the anti- 
fascist drama whose bitter early experience it had been to see 
Mussolini’s Government supported by British and American 
statesmen, without whose approbation, they had come in exile 
to believe, it might never have succeeded. Seeing these same 
powers support the monarchy, the impression was created that 
the western democracies actually prefer a reactionary authorit- 
arian type of government in Italy because such a government 
more easily remains the vehicle for their economic and military 
policies. 

With the coming into office of the Labour Government in 
1945, British support of the Savoy monarchy came to an end and 
Britain ceased to be the chief foreign influence in Italy, which 
then entered the second post-war phase of American economic 
domination. The impression remained, however, that the Anglo- 
Saxon powers interested themselves in Italian problems not for 
the sake of abstract principles of democracy or social justice, 
but as the means to the solution of other problems in which the 
welfare of the Italian nation was not directly concerned. The 
disappointing results of the Marshall Plan have corroborated this 
idea. Instead of increasing productivity, the Plan, originally 
perhaps devised for good, and supported more or less altruistic- 
ally by the American tax-payer, has been made to serve the 
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interests, at one end, of the American export trade, and, at the 
other, of the protected Italian industries (and industrialists), 
which continue to work unproductively. Indignation over this 
situation, at least as regards Italian industry, has sometimes been 
expressed by American politicians and press men, and by E.C.A. 
chiefs, but the United States Government, with several million 
unemployed on its hands, cannot sincerely desire to encourage 
competitive production abroad. In Italy it is felt that there is a 
contradiction between American faith in free enterprise and the 
7 of American economy. 
other obstacle to the proper functioning of democracy 
in Italy, as decisive as British support of the monarchy at the 
liberation, was American intervention in favour of the Christian 
Democrats in the 1948 elections. In many small places in Italy 
where remittances and parcels from America are an essential 
resource of practically every family, the issue in favour of the 
Christian Democrats was actually decided by the pressure put on 
the voters by their relations in the States. In their turn, the Italo- 
Americans were acting in obedience to psychological and other 
ressures put upon them by various official and non-official 
dies in the United States. The Catholic Church, the trades 
unions, and the press are but the most obvious of these. 

By these two acts of direct and indirect intervention in Italian 
internal affairs, Britain and the United States, perhaps without 
altogether forseeing the consequences, have assumed a share of 
responsibility for Italy’s subsequent constitutional development. 
By neither governing Italy nor allowing the Italians to govern 
themselves, they have set in motion the machinery of anti- 
democracy, under the impression that they were doing useful 
work in the battle against communism. Paradoxically, in both 
cases their intervention seems to have had the opposite effect 
from that desired. It may well have been British support of the 
monarchy which in the last analysis turned the scales in favour of 
the republic, while the overweening strength of the Christian 
Democrats in the 1948 elections is one of the principal factors in 
the subsequent consolidation of communist influence. 

Shortsightedness, which in politics is generally the result 
of a combination of prejudice and mental laziness, and a blind 
fear of communism have led the British and Americans in Italy 
to follow the line of least resistance without realizing that they 
were being deftly piloted in this direction by the higher Catholic 
clergy and the industrial magnates both in Italy and in the States. 
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They might have worked on a long-term policy aiming at the 
resurrection and the strengthening of those democratic forces in 
Italy which are independent both of the communists and of the 
Vatican. Instead they have forced the Italians to sell their future 
for a mess of pottage. Time will show whether this policy is as 
foolish as it is morally void. 


SPLIT NATION 
By Tom Driserc, M.P. 


UNTIL last summer, Korea was, to 99 per cent. of us, what 
Chamberlain called Czechoslovakia: a far-off country of which 
we knew nothing. Such ignorance is dangerous: the history of 
the last five years in Korea provides a classic miniature of the 
Cold War; despite some secondary confusions and contradic- 
tions, there is the clearest contemporary picture of the general 
clash of ideologies and interests—of forces stronger, it seems, 
than the well-meaning and ill-meaning men who are their 
conscious of unconscious agents. 

Almost everybody meeting one lately returned from Korea 
seems to expect a one-sentence answer to the question, “What’s 
it like there?”—“it” being landscape, people, warring armies, 
the political and economic set-up generally. Such inquirers 
could get much information from the book by Professor 
McCune which has just been published.* It was completed, after 
his death in 1948, by his assistant and his widow. The title is 
slightly misleading in so far as it may suggest immediate topic- 
ality: it stops shortly before the outbreak of the present war. 
The virtue of this defect, however, is that the book cannot be 
accused of being wise after the event; its ominous record of 
Heiresraapn and mutual provocation is the more impressive 

ecause it seems to have gone to press without retouching. 

Professor McCune (who was born and lived nearly half his 
life in Korea) was an American, and his book was printed in 
America and is published under the auspices of the American- 
based International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. It is a plain, factual survey, furnished with ample docu- 
mentation aid statistics; the implications of its data and most of 

* Korea To-day, by George M. McCune and Arthur L. Grey (Allen and Unwin, 
372 PP. 254). 
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its subjective judgments are between the lines rather than 
explicit. It is, therefore, not quite the thing to hand to the casual 
enquirer (who might better be referred to Mr C. P. Fitzgerald’s 
recent Bureau of Current Affairs pamphlet). But it is a major, 
honest, and authoritative contribution to the history that is now 
being made. 

One of the few things that everyone now knows about 
Korea—Mr. Bevin keeps on saying it—is that the 38th Parallel 
is an “artificial” frontier, with no logical economic or ethnical 
justification for its existence. This is true; yet it is interesting to 
learn that there has been a north-south struggle at various earlier 
periods in Korean history—for instance, between 1560 and 
1725, when the rival partisans wore distinguishing colours and 
dress, or even as far back as the Three Kingdom Period (57 B.c. 
to A.D. 668), when North Korea was under the domination of 
one kingdom and South Korea under two others. Moreover, 
most of the mineral wealth and heavy industries are concen- 
trated in the north, and most of the rice is grown in the south. 


“Tt is a commonplace in Korea,” says Professor McCune, “for a ‘south- 
erner’ to characterize the northern Korean as uncouth, uneducated, and a 
troublemaker. The ‘northerner’, on the other hand, is often contemptuous 
of his southern neighbour, whom he believes to be lazy, effete, lacking 
ambition and a scheming rascal. The northern area has a revolutionary 
reputation also. Under the old Korean monarchy frequent revolts originated 
in the north. .. .” 


Strange how this pattern of rivalry between troublemaking 
industrial north and sleepy agricultural south repeats itself in 
different societies! I heard a Texan G.I. in Korea refer scorn- 
fully to “these damned North Korean Yankees”. 

There was, therefore, more natural predisposition than is 
sometimes thought to the Korean “vivisection”. Indeed, wise 
Occupation administrators, studying this history, might have 
been specially on guard against the dangers implicit in it. 
They would also have known that Korean nationalism, with its 
hatred of external domination intense and powerful enough to 
have survived thirty-five years of Japanese despotism, is stronger 
than such internal dissensions; and they would have realized 
that the economies of the two zones are complementary and 
that Korea is economically viable only if united. 

Unfortunately, wisdom does not seem to have been character- 
istic of the American Occupation as a whole and the Army 
Commander, Lieut-General John R. Hodge. There were in the 
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American administration a number of disinterested and enlight- 
ened individuals, some of them former New Dealers who had, no 
doubt, been shipped as far as possible from Washington. Their 
reconstruction a the educational system was praiseworthy: 


‘Military Government distributed fifteen million textbooks written in the 


native Onmun alphabet for use in the elementary schools . . . a spectacular 
achievement, since the Chinese characters, which were infinitely more 
difficult to master, had a persistent popularity among the influential educated 
class.” 


But in all major economic policy, the Occupation betrayed a 
fatal indecision, punctuated only by decisions which were 
usually the wrong ones—such as the egregious decontrol of 
almost all commodity prices, most notably that of rice, as early 
as October, 1945, which contributed inevitably to a rocketing 
inflation. An income-and-expenditure survey conducted by 
Military Government in March, 1948, showed that earnings 
provided only 28 per cent. of the average household expenditure: 
the rest was largely met by borrowing (27 per cent.) and by 
sale of possessions (31 per cent.) “It seems unlikely,” says 
Professor McCune, temperately enough, “that working-class 
families could sustain such deficits in income through borrowing 
and the sale of possessions month after month.” In May, 1949, 
there were 889,169 registered unemployed in South Korea, and 
probably twice as many in fact—out of a population of 16 
millions. 

Land reform, too, which was constantly mooted, was as 
constantly delayed. This was an issue between the Left and the 
Right in Korean politics. (Though it comes as a shock now to 
realize it, there was an active Left in South Korea in the earlier 
Occupation years.) The Americans earned some unpopularity 
with the extreme Right by seeking to expedite this reform, in 
response to popular and informed criticisms of the delays; but 
their insistence that it was a matter for the Koreans to settle 
themselves was, in effect if not in intention, a stalling device; 
and they did explicitly take sides with the Right on the question 
of compensation, which the Left were against paying on the 
grounds that the Korean absentee landlords were a parasitic and 
usurious class who had willingly collaborated with the Japanese. 

It is the story of the political development of the Occupation 
years in South Korea that is most complex and most tragic. 
Until all the secret documents of the State Department are 
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published, we shall not know how conscious and deliberate 
the process was that led to the ultimate domination of Dr. 
Syngman Rhee and such even more extreme Rightists as the 
dubious General Lee Bumsuk. More often it looks as if General 
Hodge and his staff were out of their depth in dealing with 
political matters at all, but with a natural bias in favour of “law 
and order” and against communism which contributed to the 
inexorable Rightward momentum. But the details of the story 
are by no means simple. At one stage, in 1947, “repeated but 
ineffective efforts were made under American initiative’, says 
Professor McCune, “to build up a middle-of-the-road or 
coalition group.” Earlier, General Hodge had rebuked Syngman 
Rhee for claiming American backing, and Right-wing terrorist 
organisations had been dissolved. In February, 1948, Dr. 
Rhee himself outlined a programme of extensive nationaliza- 
tion, including all heavy industry, mines, forests, water, fisheries, 
public utilities, and transport. Occasionally “national” issues 
united Left and Right against the Occupation. South Korean 
politics have been, indeed, “hectic and unstable”. In 1947 Mr. 
Roger Baldwin wrote in the New York Na+sion, after a visit to 
Korea: “‘We have offered no constructive demonstration of 
democracy for its own sake as a counter-lure to communism 
. . . by nurturing the police state we drive moderates into the 
communist camp.” 

It was certainly a police state that emerged. The police 
shootings of civilians, the brutalities that have shocked British 
soldiers in Korea lately are a continuation of conduct which, 
in 1946 and 1947, Military Government did little to check. In 
the autumn of 1948 there was a military and civil rebellion at 
Y6su, in the course of which many police were killed. Among the 
rebels were members of the American-trained constabulary, 
which Rightist leaders regarded (rightly, from their point of 
view) as less reliable than the carefully-screened, Japanese-style 
national police force of 30,185 men, 53 per cent. of whose 
officers had served as police under the Japanese. 

In view of the events of last summer, it is interesting to note 
that on December 1st, 1948, the Chief of Police in Seoul issued a 
proclamation stating: ““The North Korean People’s Army has 
already begun its invasion of South Korea.” The official posters 
declared: “The police will, without hesitation, shoot anybody 
who scatters handbills or in any way incites people to riot. 
Citizens are requested not to stand too near these dangerous 
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elements.” Rumours of impending or actual invasion from the 
north were common. “Rightist sources’’, says Professor McCune, 
“lost little opportunity to play up and exaggerate the danger. 
The threat of invasion and provisions for security became 
pretexts for exerting pressure on many who were critical of 
the government.” So, in the first week of November, 1948 
alone, 700 people were arrested for political reasons, “including 
many prominent figures of very varied political affiliations’. 
On December 1st the Communist Party was outlawed; other 
Left-wing organizations went underground. 

Simultaneously, Military Government was exercising “a 
strongly paternalistic control” over trade unions, encouraging 
only what it called “‘healthy” union activity. Professor McCune, 
in one of his rare explicit judgments, remarks: “While purport- 
ing to inculcate the principles of American trade unionism, 
Military Government at the same time sometimes deprived 
Korean workers of many legitimate and fundamental rights 
exercised by American labour. It was prone to take a conservative 
ot oppressive stand in the increasing labour difficulties generated 
by the inflation. . . .” Two members of a delegation from 
W.F.T.U. who visited Korea in 1947 (when many non-com- 
munist union organizations were still affiliated to W.F.T.U.) 
reported that the workers’ conditions were “incredible in this 
twentieth century of civilization’’. 

In such an atmosphere, it is not surprising that elections were 
“undemocratic and superficial”. The elections of November, 
1946, gave an overwhelming victory to the Right. General 
Hodge even redressed the balance somewhat by including 
Left-wingers among those whom he appointed to the Interim 
Legislative Assembly to supplement the elected members: 
the extreme Right were furious with Hodge and boycotted the 
first session. This Assembly produced a franchise law containing 
some peculiar features: “voters were required to write the name 
of the candidate on the ballot (it was believed that this restriction 
might disfranchise a large group of illiterates)”, and “the Act 
specified that the term of office ‘shall continue until such time 
as the Provisional Government of united Korea is established’, 
which appeared highly unrealistic”. 

In May, 1948, elections were held under the supervision of 
the newly-arrived U.N. Commission, which included repre- 
sentatives of China, El Salvador, the Philippines, Syria, and other 
democratic powers. Leftists and moderates opposed the holding 
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of definitive separate elections in South Korea, urging that 
adequate efforts had not been made to reach agreement with 
North Korea and that separate elections would tend to divide 
the country permanently. There was considerable tension and 
disorder: in the six weeks before the election, 589 people 
(including 63 policemen and 330 “rioters”) were killed. Some 
10,000 “rioters” were “processed” in police stations. The 
Americans authorized special strong-arm bands of “loyal 
citizens’, called Community Protective Associations, to keep 
order: 75 per cent. of eligible voters voted. Since almost all the 
candidates were of the Right, the election naturally resulted in 
a Right-wing victory. The U.N. Commission’s supervision can 
hardly have comprehensive: whereas in the Saar Plebiscite 
of 1935 and the Nicaraguan elections of 1930, the ratio of 
neutral observers to voters was 1 to 500, in South Korea in 
1948 the behaviour of 8 million electors was “‘observed” by a 
team consisting altogether of thirty persons. When these thirty 
had brooded for six weeks over what they had seen, their 
Chairman, Mr. Valle of San Salvador, informed the Korean 
National Assembly that the election had been “‘a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which 
were accessible to the Commissions.” 

There was a curious sequel. Dr. Syngman Rhee seems to 
have “jumped the gun”. For the U.N. Commission gave no 
ruling on the claim of the newly-elected Assembly to form what 
would be, in theory, the national government of all Korea: the 
Commission had first to report to the U.N. General Assembly, 
due to meet in September, and it was presumably for the 
General Assembly to accept or reject the Commission’s report 
and to decide on the future government of Korea. The Koreans 
did not wait for this event; and their impetuous fait accompli 
was endorsed by the Americans. “Under Rhee’s leadership’, 
says Professor McCune, “the National Assembly acted with the 
co-operation of the American command to assume full responsi- 
bility for the organization of government. ... ” On August 
12th, the State Department “released a statement which 
amounted to giving de facto recognition to the new government. 
. . . Thus the establishment of a government based upon the 
elections of May roth was an accomplished fact well before the 
General Assembly was scheduled to meet in Paris.” On Decem- 
ber 12th the General Assembly approved the new régime. 

Meanwhile, after “perfunctory” debate, the Korean Assembly 
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had drafted and adopted a Constitution. The “most significant 
feature” of this was “‘the power of the presidential office”. The 
President was to select not only the Prime Minister, but all the 
members of the Cabinet. “The President, not the Prime Minister, 
was the real head of the Government.”’ The President, more- 
over, was to have sweeping emergency powers. Dr. Rhee was 
elected President on July zoth. 

For obvious reasons, Professor McCune’s survey of North 
Korea and the Soviet occupation is less exhaustive than his 
survey of South Korea; but he has made a careful attempt to 
weigh and to summarize fairly his necessarily second-hand 
material. In any case, many of the facts about North Korea are 
indisputable: there was a drastic, and popular, redistribution of 
land; an eight-hour working day was decreed, and a compre- 
hensive compulsory social insurance system introduced. “In 
the summer of 1947”, Professor McCune quotes from Anna 
Louise Strong, “the social insurance agency was operating 
eighty-five hostels with 1,400 beds, largely former private 
Japanese summer villas, and was expected to offer during the 
season free vacations to 25,000 workers.”’) Equal pay for women 
was the rule. There was no unemployment: 380,000 out of a 
total of 430,000 wage-earning workers belonged to trade unions. 
(The rest of the working population were mostly small farmers 
and fishermen.) There is some doubt about the extent of Russian 
“stripping” of industrial plants: Mr. Edwin W. Pauley, the 
U.N. Reparations Commissioner, who inspected most of the 
North Korean industrial areas personally in 1946, found that it 
was less than refugee rumour had indicated. The Assembly was 
younger and, in some respects, more broadly based than that 
of South Korea: it contained thirty-five women and several 
Methodist ministers. Here, too, “it could be assumed that a 
certain degree of terrorism was practised to keep the opposition 
in line”. 

Professor McCune was a cautious and impartial onlooker. Two 
of his comparative judgments on North and South Korea are these: 


“The mass of the Korean people in the north reacted favourably towards 
the Russian régime, especially when it was accompanied by many of the 
revolutionary benefits of a socialist society. In South Korea. . . the so-called 
fundamental freedoms of democratic society were not much appreciated 
. .. in view of the lack of social reform and because of the irregularity with 
which democracy was applied.” 

“The Russians avoided much criticism by hiding behind the Korean 
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régime, even though Russian control was only thinly veiled. But there was 
also considerable evidence to indicate that the Russians actually did permit 
the Koreans of their choice to exercise real authority, whereas in the 
American zone the Korean employees of Military Government were allowed 
little power and no authority.” 


Was the perpetuation of the Korean division inevitable? 
Given the characters of the occupying powers, it probably was. 
It is easy to criticize retrospectively; but one of the crucial 
errors of American policy was surely the discouragement of the 
consultations between South and North Korean political 
leaders which were initiated—not by Left-wingers only—at the 
end of 1947. A “coalition conference” actually took place in 
April, 1948; it was attended by 545 delegates from both halves 
of the country, including prominent Right-wing and liberal 
Southerners. General Hodge denounced them as “blind men”. 

From then on, relations got steadily worse. On May 14th, 
1948, four days after the South Korean elections and a fortnight 
after the adoption of a “national” constitution in North Korea, 
the “last vestige of economic relations” between North and 
South was ended: the North Koreans cut off the South Koreans’ 
electricity. This action had been preceded by a long-drawn-out 
squabble—ludicrous if it were not so deplorable—arising out of 
the Americans’ tardiness in paying the electricity bill! 

The only people likely to cavil at Professor McCune’s in- 
dispensable study will be the extreme communist and anti- 
communist partisans, particularly, perhaps, the latter; and, it 
may be added, those old-fashioned eccentrics who still prefer 
even a serious book to be written in passable English prose. 
Objectivity need not be so flat and colourless as this; nor need 
it involve the constant use of so hideous a jargon. Here is a 
typical McCune sentence: “As a consequence of these factors 
there was a great deal of inconsistency in such policies as did 
materialize.” On the next page we learn that “increasingly 
occupation policy seemed to acquiesce in favour of the extreme 
Rightist groups”. The word “very” occurs three times in one 
sentence, and none of the three uses would feel comfortable to a 
good writer: very inferior, very paralysing, very depressed. A minor 
solecism (perhaps a shorthand slip) is “inauspicious” for 
“inconspicuous” (p. 45). 

It is extraordinarily difficult to read such stuff. Only the book’s 
contemporary interest and encyclopedic thoroughness redeem 
it. Readable or not, it ought to be read. 
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By J. A. G. Grirrirx 


Tue history of the Forestry Commission throughout the first thirty years 
of its existence falls into two periods. The first extends from the setting up 
of the Commission in 1919 to the passing of the Forestry Act, 1945; the 
second is the period since that Act. The Forestry Commission was originally 
constituted as a result of the report in 1917 of the Acland Committee. The 
dangers of timber shortage, like the deficiencies in electricity supply and in 
the railways system, were only revealed, sharply enough for official action 
to follow, by the additional stresses of the European war. Forestry had not 
been wholly ignored previously, and the various committees had sat. But 
no state policy had emerged. 

The total area under woodland in the United Kingdom before the 1914-18 
war was estimated by the Acland Committee at three million acres. During 
the five years preceding that war, home production was less than 8 per cent. 
of consumption. The Acland Committee recommended the afforestation of 
1,770,000 acres, of which two-thirds should be planted within forty years; 
in the first ten years the Committee recommended the planting of 200,000 
acres, of which 150,000 acres should be planted by the state and 50,000 acres 
by public bodies and private individuals assisted by grants. 

In accordance with these recommendations, the Forestry Act, 1919, was 
passed and the Commission established. Its powers were fairly extensive. It 
could purchase land—compulsorily, if necessary; it could buy standing 
timber and sell timber in its ownership; it could make advances by way of 
grant or loan to others for afforestation; it could undertake training and 
education schemes. But financially it was dependent on the Government 
and on parliament. The income which the Commission derived from the 
sale of timber and in other ways was inevitably only a fraction of what was 
needed for the implementation of its long-term plans. The first Commis- 
sioners received a grant of £34 million for the first decade. This honeymoon 
period was shortlived. In 1922, the Geddes Committee recommended the 
abolition of the Commission and its work. The Cabinet compromised by 
cutting the expenditure. This, as the Commission said, “effected a small 
postponement in expenditure without any eventual saving.” These changes, 
to quote the Commission again, “completely dislocated the work”. At the 
same time, funds were placed at the disposal of the Commission for work 
to relieve unemployment. In 1924, the Cabinet approved a return to the 
Acland Programme. “Instability of purpose”, reported the Commission in 
1925, “is the bane of an undertaking which depends more than any other 
on timely preparation.” By the end of the first decade, the position had 
been to some extent recovered and of the 150,000 acres which the Acland 
Committee had recommended, 92 per cent. had been planted. The full 
amount of £34 million was granted, of which £430,000 was voted for the 
relief of unemployment. In 1930, the Commission returned to their theme: 
“Uncertainty is the worst enemy of the Commissioners’ work, and they 
have therefore noted with satisfaction that successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have come more and more to appreciate that point of view.” 
Their satisfaction was to be short-lived. For the second decade, the pro- 
gramme was to provide for the afforestation of 330,000 acres and the estab- 
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lishment of 3,000 forest workers’ holdings at an agreed cost to the Govern- 
ment of £9 million. However, the May Committee in 1931 recommended 
that no more land should be acquired and that afforestation should for the 
time being proceed at the rate of 20,000 acres a year. Although these recom- 
mendations were not fully adopted, the Chancellor cut his grant to a total 
of £2} million for the following five years. In 1935, the scale of grants was 
increased and the Commission was to acquire 200,000 acres of land for 
planting in and about the Special Areas. Again, much damage had already 
been done; in 1931-32, fifty million seedlings and transplants had to be 
destroyed. In the second decade 230,630 acres were planted; this represented 
67 per cent. of the proposals of the Acland Committee and nearly 70 per cent. 
of the Government programme of 1929. The total Government grant for 
this period was a little over £64 million. | 

In the first twenty years, the Commission acquired 655,000 acres of plant- 
able land and planted 368,900 acres; these figures represent respectively 
88 per cent. and 75 per cent. of the proposals of the Acland Committee, The 
total Government grant was {10,126,800; forestry operations yielded 
£2,673,336. 

During the war years 1940-6, the normal forestry operations of the 
Commission were reduced. The land acquired totalled 150,709 acres, and 
the land planted totalled 110,476 acres. The Government grant was, for the 
period 1940-5, nearly £3} million, while forestry operations yielded over 
£3% million. 

In 1945, the Commission was reconstituted and brought under closer 
ministerial control. The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland are now empowered to give directions to 
the Commission. The number of Commissioners, including the chairman, is 
not to exceed ten, three of whom are to have special knowledge and experi- 
ence of forestry, while at least one Commissioner must have scientific 
attainments and a technical knowledge of forestry. No Commissioner may 
be a member of the House of Commons (previously one Commissioner was 
an M.P. to answer questions). The power of the Commission to acquire 
land is transferred to the Ministers. The number of paid Commissioners is 
no longer, as before, limited to three with total salaries not exceeding 
£4,500 per annum. The Ministers, with Treasury approval, now determine 
how many Commissioners shall be paid and at what salary. There is no 
statutory limit on the number of years for which a Commissioner may be 
appointed (previously the limit was five years, subject to re-appointment). 
The Commissioners are required to appoint Committees for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales respectively consisting partly of Commissioners and their 
officers and partly of other persons (not more than three for each Com- 
mittee); the Commissioners may devolve functions to these Committees as 
they think fit. The financial arrangements remain basically unchanged, 
payments being made into and out of the Forestry Fund, 


At present, each of the three National Committees consists of three or 
four Forestry Commissioners, one of whom acts as Chairman, and three 
non-official members. The functions devolved relate to acquisition of land, 
cultural operations, estate management including housing, private forestry, 
and National Forest Parks. At the Headquarters of the Commission the 
posts of Director-General and Deputy Director-General have been created. 
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There is also a Director in charge of Research, Education, and Publications, 
a Controller of Finance and an Information Officer. In charge of the Com- 
mission’s operations in each of the three countries is a Director of Forestry. 
In England and Wales, each Director of Forestry has three officers of Con- 
servator rank responsible for State Forests, for Private Forestry and Acqui- 
sitions and for Estate Management, including Housing; there is also a 
Directorate Engineer and other officers. In Wales there is one headquarters 
Conservator and a Directorate Engineer. The whole area of the Commis- 
sion’s operations is divided into eleven Conservancies each headed by a 
Conservator of Forests. Under him are two Divisional Officers, in charge 
of State Forestry and Private Forestry, and an Engineer. In the field and 
under the Conservators are District Officers over Foresters and Foremen. 


In 1943, the Forestry Commission submitted a Report on Post-War 
Forest Policy to the Government. The Labour Government in 1945 
announced that they had decided that the Commission should proceed on 
the basis of these recommendations as regards the first five years of the 
scheme, and that £20 million would be provided for the five-year period 
beginning in April, 1946. In fact, £184 million has already been granted 
for the first four of these years. Forestry operations have yielded over 
£34 million in addition. 

The new scheme was not fully launched until 1947, and during the first 
three years the anticipated acreage of plantable land has not been acquired. 
Instead of 551,060 acres as planned, only 100,800 acres have been acquired. 
The Commission point in particular to the demand for home food produc- 
tion and consider that such measures as the sheep subsidies and the Hill 
Farming Act, 1946, have kept much land under agricultural use which would 
otherwise have been offered to the Commission. So far the compulsory 
powers have not been used. Progress in planting has been more satisfactory. 
The Report hoped for 131,000 acres; the actual figure is 106,700 acres. 
Inevitably the effect of a high proportion of planting to acquisition has 
meant that reserves of land have been considerably reduced. 

From the time of the Acland Committee Report, private forestry has 
been recognized as an integral and necessary part of the whole programme. 
That Report expected most of the work involved in reconstituting devastated 
areas to be carried out by private forestry undertaken both by local authorities 
and private owners. Planting was encouraged, in part by proceeds-sharing 
schemes but mostly by direct grants on an acreage basis. In the first decade, 
73,000 acres were actually planted; this represented 66 per cent. of the 
Acland Committee recommendation. In the second decade, some 53,000 
acres were planted. In the years 1940-46, 27,700 acres were planted. Grants 
for the period 1920-45 totalled less than £500,000. The post-war proposals 
centred in the Dedication Scheme. The principle of the scheme is that wood- 
land owners who will dedicate their land for the purpose of timber produc- 
tion and who provide adequate assurances for subsequent good manage- 
ment should receive state assistance. The framing of Dedication deeds has 
been a very lengthy process. By the end of September, 1947, 821 owners 
holding a total area of 436,000 acres of woodland indicated that they would 
be willing to consider the scheme; subsequently, most of these decided not 
to dedicate at that time. The Commission reported in 1950: “The general 
economic condition of the country, coupled with maximum price control 
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on standing timber and a lack of confidence in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards forestry as an industry, was partly responsible for the hesitant 
attitude of woodland owners, but certain clauses of the deeds were also 
considered unduly onerous.” In 1949, the Government increased the plant- 
ing grant from {10 to {12 an acre and made other concessions. It seems 
likely that more owners will dedicate their lands, but at the end of September, 
1949, only 13,273 acres had been dedicated. 

The future of the Forestry Commission lies where it has always lain—in 
the hands of the Government. When the axe has fallen in the past on public 
expenditure, the Forestry Commission has not been spared. Yet it seems 
impossible that the folly of 1922 and 1931 could be repeated. Much of the 
argument in the past for building up timber reserves has been based on the 
crisis which the shortage can so easily precipitate if a war or other economic 
disaster makes importation impossible for a period of years. The present 
economic crisis is caused by preparation to meet the contingency of war. 
So, perhaps, on this occasion the Forestry Commission will be spared the 
catastrophe which a partial cut in its expenditure has effected in the past. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CEYLON. By Sir Ivor JENNINGS. (Oxford University 
Press. 252 pp. With Index. Rs. 10.) 

THE PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
By L. F. Crisp. (Longmans, Green ¢ Co. 336 pp. With Index. 21s.) 


Burma. ByD.G.E. Hari. (Hutchinson's University Library. 180 pp. With 
Index. 75. 6d.) 


HERE can be little doubt of the great service which Sir Ivor Jennings 
has rendered to Ceylon. First, through his outstanding assistance to Mr. 
Senanayake in laying the foundations of the new constitution for Ceylon; 
and now in giving its students an invaluable commentary on it. The Ceylon 
constitution is an amalgam of two sets of documents: the Ceylon Independ- 
ence Act, 1947, which confers dominion status on the former colony, and 
the Ceylon (Constitution and Independence) Orders in Council, 1947, which 
provide the formal constitutional structure. Its pattern is clear: it envisages 
a system of cabinet government, lubricated by the principal usages and con- 
ventions of the British parliamentary system, and set in the traditional 
institutional framework of dominion government—namely, His Majesty 
the King in the person of the Governor-General, a bicameral legislature 
(House of Representatives and Senate), an independent judiciary, and an 
impartial public Service. Some modifications have been introduced to suit 
the peculiar historical, racial, and religious factors in the new dominion; 
none, however, disturb its dominant British character. The deviations from 
the British parliamentary system are few, and chiefly consist of a partial 
limitation of parliamentary sovereignty through the protection given to 
religious communities; an unique provision for a limited “nominated” 
representation in the House of Representatives where “after any general 
election the Governor-General is satisfied that any important interest in the Island is 
not represented or is inadequately represented”; the tortuous provisions relating to 
the composition of the Senate; and the unified control of the public service. 

Sir Ivor Jennings’ object was to provide a commentary on the “ideas 
which underlie the constitution and how those ideas have been carried out”. 
To this end, the text is divided into two parts; the first and principal 
part deals with “the history of the constitution, an analysis of the new status 
of the island, a description of the machinery set up, and an explanation of 
the manner in which it is expected to function”, Part two is devoted to an 
extremely useful annotation of the relevant constitutional documents. In the 
first part, the distinguished author of Cabinet Government and Parliament has 
distilled the insight and authority of these two classic studies to give an 
excellent account of the genesis, function, and expected operation of the 
cardinal principles embodied in the constitution. Here the basic assumptions 
and critical mainsprings of the British constitution are clearly restated and 
underlined. Nowhere is the author more stimulating and instructive than in 
his treatment of cabinet leadership, the primacy and responsibility of the 
Prime Minister, the management of the House, the vital function and status 
of an Opposition, and the importance of an impartial public service. The 
need for lucid and authoritative guidance in these principles is obvious. 
The dangers of transplanting a highly sophisticated political system to an 
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Asiatic community are | pan Ashore possible tendency towards authoritari- 
anism in an electorate of substantial illiteracy; the absence of any influential 
body of constitutional tradition; the sharp religious and racial cleavages, 
and so on. Clearly an enlightened parliamentary representation, and, above 
all, its leadership is of crucial importance to Ceylon in this period. Few can 
be more conscious of this than the author. In lending his vast constitutional 
experience to the Government of Ceylon, and in introducing its citizens to 
“the ideas which underlie the constitution” Sir Ivor Jennings has made a 
magnificent contribution to this end. 


In the second book of this group, Professor Crisp of the Canberra Univer- 
sity College has made an exceptionally interesting and spirited analysis of the 
“Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia’. The out- 
standing merit of Professor Crisp’s study is clear: he has drawn heavily on 
the available published sources, mixed his product with the experience of 
direct participation in the federal administrative service, with the result that 
considerable fresh light has been thrown on the machinery of the Common- 
wealth Government. For this, the student of Australian political institutions 
is in debt to the author. The weaknesses of this text, however, are equally 
patent: first, the author’s unwarranted dogmatism on many issues where his 
material invites only the most tentative conclusions; his periodic relapse 
into undisguised political pamphleteering; and his enslavement to an over- 
simplified version of the “class” theory to guide his interpretation of Com- 
monwealth politics. The latter fault, which sometimes amounts to a 
surprising naiveté, is perhaps the most provocative feature of this study. From 
the first chapter on the formative influences in the making of federation to 
his analysis of the existing political parties the author embraces a near 
Marxist model of class differentiation. For Professor Crisp there is no 
ideological spectrum; only a sharp black-and-white division between the 
“good” and the “bad”; between the solid phalanx of trade union members 
and the combined interests of “town and country capital”. The result may 
be easily anticipated. The author is led to an interpretation which allows for 
little shade or light; to omit or gloss over the vast paradoxes in the history 
of the Labour and non-Labour parties in Australia; to overlook the collec- 
tivist pressure of geographic and historical factors on Australian govern- 
ments; to under-estimate the significance of the ease with which key political 
personnel moved from Labour to non-Labour leadership, and so on. 
Professor Crisp’s chapter on the Labour Party is, without doubt, an act of 
faith and a brilliant piece of political pamphleteering. Even here, however, 
he is much too much enamoured of his ideological “mistress” to see her 
faults. For him the problem of democratizing the relationship between the 
leadership and the rank and file of the party is scarcely important. In his 
view, there is a live and responsive contact throughout the political and 
non-political hierarchy of the party. The periodic strain between the political 
wing of the party and the Federal Executive Council, or between the political 
wing and the A.C.T.U., the crippling internecine conflicts, or the special 
weaknesses of a “socialist” party dispersed through a federal electorate are 
glossed over. Again, his explanation of that fascinating phenomenon, the 
massive Roman Catholic affiliation with the Labour Party, is more a product 
of intuition than field research. For Professor Crisp, the answer may be found 
in the Roman Catholic reconciliation of Labour policy with the progressive 
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papal concessions to social change. The level of political sophistication 
required of the rank-and-file Catholic members by this thesis—quite apart 
from the Catholic Labour leaders—is, to say the least, quite unreal. The most 
cursory questionnaire suggests that the day-to-day reconciliation of papal 
encyclicals and Labour policy takes place in less informed, cruder, and more 
complex terms. Then in dealing with the non-Labour parties in Australia— 
the parties of “town and country capital” —the author’s obvious distaste for 
his political opposition reduces this chapter to extreme poverty. The selec- 
tion of material is ex parte, the interpretation melodramatic, accusatory, and 
provides no answer for their periodic attraction to the Australian elector. 
Away from the emotive influence of party politics and class ideology, how- 
ever, Professor Crisp turns to the machinery of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment with more balance. His description of the House of Representatives, 
Senate, Cabinet, and Governor-General is highly informative, lucid, and 
written with great verve. It is doubtful whether the degeneration of the 
Senate into an indifferent reflection of political cleavages in the popular 
House has been given a more authoritative exposition. His account of the 
development and structure of the Cabinet secretariat is invaluable. The 
relations between the senior administrative staff and their political masters 
are illumined for the first time. Professor Crisp knows his “machinery” well, 
and writes with authority. The blemishes are few. One may quarrel, for 
example, with his tendentious reference to the incompatibility of the federal 
principle with responsible government—a traditional viewpoint which rests 
on an entirely artificial concept of the federal principle; or his decision to 
ignore the general organization the Commonwealth public service in order 
to deal with the more exciting issues arising out of the relations between its 
senior personnel and the political executive; or his violent and rhetorical 
treatment of the High Court. With all this, however, it remains true that here 
is a text which makes a distinct and important contribution to the all too 
scarce volume of literature on Australian political institutions. 

The last book of this group, Professor Hall’s history of Burma, is a remark- 
able feat of compression. In the space of some 180 pages, the author provides 
a highly detailed and concentrated account of Burma’s little-known history 
through nine centuries of warring “kinglets”, the rise of Burmese nation- 
alism, the origin of European interest, British imperialism, the Japanese con- 
quest, and the struggle for independence. So tightly packed is this short 
history that for most people unfamiliar with the racial and religious factors 
in this area much of the earlier account is difficult reading. One wonders 
whether Professor Hall could not have helped the reader by using small 
charts in the early portions of his work, where so much of Burma’s history 
is devoted to an account of dynastic wars, plunder, and assassination. This 
apart, the difficulties created by the intense congestion of the early chapters 
are more than counterbalanced by the later treatment of the European con- 
tact with Burma. The planting of British administration; the intimate rela- 
tionship between commerce and conquest, bureaucracy and exploitation; 
and the brief account of dyarchy in Burma, its contradictions, frustrations, 
and administrative techniques are admirably done. The need for an introduc- 
tion to this. increasingly vital region is self-evident. Here then are the essential 
introductory facts, clearly, succinctly, and authoritatively presented. 


S. R. Davis. 
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THe British Overseas. By C. E. Carrincron. (Cambridge University 
Press. 1,092 pp. Illustrated, with Index. 42s.) 


M.. CaRRINGTON has written a book which, as the Christmas catalogues 
say, will delight small boys of all ages. From the moment when “certain 
tribes known somewhat indiscriminately as Saxons or Angles” migrated to 
Britain to the point at which the author, giving thanks for the rule of law, 
lays down his pen, the reader is borne along on wave after wave of romance, 
adventure, and dogged perseverance. What a story! And how wonderfully 
told! Breathes there the man with soul so dead that he won’t sit up with it 
till dawn? 

But by next morning, a number of questions will have forced themselves 
to the surface of the reader’s mind. Is this the best kind of story to write in 
1950, mellowed though it is with the author’s tolerant breadth of mind? 
Has Mr. Carrington in fact written the tale he intended to tell? Above all, 
why tell it now? Can it be that the story is ended? The last question the 
author himself answers in the Preface. He has written of the “Bxploits of a 
Nation of Shopkeepers”—the exploits of a people who, until the year of 
the Statute of Westminister, sent out to the Dominions more migrants than 
they took back in return. In 1931, “the British race . . . ceased to expand”. 
That phase is ended, and can therefore be examined. Mr. Carrington can 
seek in its story for “the motive force of Empire”, not in Whitehall, but in 
the work of the men “at the circumference”. 

The motive forces are, however, not clearly discerned. The English, who 
“first appear in history as colonizers”, are “land-bound for a thousand 
years”. Then, from fishing in the North Sea and frequenting the shores of 
the Portuguese, they turn their eyes from their “First Empire” of Jersey 
and Ireland to the African coast and the Atlantic. Robert Machin of Bristol, 
it is believed, discovered Madeira in 1344, and from the same town went 
John Cabot to land in America in 1497, and to receive from Henry VII a 
gratuity—“to him that found the new isle, £10”. By 1700, all the problems 
of empire except that of organized nationalism had been met with in one 
form or another. Queen Elizabeth had asserted the freedom of the seas; the 
Muscovy Company in 1553 and Lloyd’s had established the joint-stock and 
insurance patterns on which trade was to be built; the seventeenth-century 
Navigation Laws had been passed to protect the British mercantile marine; 
settlements had failed in Darien and succeeded in New England and the 
West Indies; pioneers had returned to the foundations of civil society and 
produced the Mayflower’s social contract and Virginia’s prototype of colonial 
constitutions; planters had solved their labour problems with African slaves; 
the institutions of daughter cultures had taken birth from John Harvard’s 
£1,000 legacy; while in Boston in 1663 the appearance of the Reverend John 
Eliot’s Algonquin Bible had marked the technical success of early American 
printing simultaneously with the first major British attempt to civilize the 
savage through the medium of the Gospel. By 1700, also, every continent 
except Australia had been visited; William Towerson had delighted a West 
African potentate with the prowess of English longbowmen; Father John 
Stevens in Goa had become proficient enough in Indian languages to write 
poems in them; Ralegh searched for the Golden City between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon; Drake had circled the world. 
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Why did they do it? Why did their successors go out to make farms in the 
prairies, build bridges and railways in the jungles, and rule millions of men 
at all stages of culture from the Blackfellow to the Brahmin? So detailed is 
the story of action that Mr. Carrington tells that he has not enough space to 
analyse the political and economic—much less the biological or psycho- 
logical—urges which drove men abroad. He deals briefly with trade and 
defence and the nineteenth-century growth of population and unemploy- 
ment, and provides valuable tables and diagrams to show the trends of 
migration, both European and Asiatic. But he cannot go deeply enough to 
provide more than the raw material for the anthropologists who in future 
generations may turn their attention to the amazing story of the British 
people. 

Nor does Mr. Carrington make many suggestions for the consideration 
of the philosopher. What is the explanation of the most extraordinary 
phenomenon of all, the peculiarly English attitude to colonies which Mr. 
Carrington characterizes as “not tyranny, but neglect and condescension”’? 
His book gives ample documentation for his view. The subject of India 
(which, as the late Edward Thompson constantly reminded us, was sufficient 
to empty the smallest lecture-room in Oxford) was in Macaulay’s time 
already “‘positively distasteful”. “Shouts of laughter” greeted Joseph Hume’s 
suggestion during the Reform Bill debates that the colonies should send 
representatives to Westminster. Palmerston, at a loss for a Colonial Secretary, 
said to a colleague, “I suppose I must take the thing myself. Come upstairs 
with me. . . . We will look at the maps and you shall show me where these 
places are.” Indifference in governments was matched by downright hostility 
in oppositions. Cobden regarded the colonies, along with the Army, the 
Navy, the Church, and the Corn Laws, as “merely accessories of our aristo- 
cratic government”, just as modern socialists have regarded them as an 
integral part of the capitalist system. But with the reasons for these attitudes, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them, Mr. Carrington does not help us. 

Perhaps the major reason is that the English are genuinely interested only 
in the English, and this to an extraordinary degree. Even Mr. Carrington, 
one feels, is not much concerned with the peoples who became the objects 
of policy of his “English overseas”. He records surprisingly little of what 
they thought of the managing adventurers who so suddenly irrupted into 
their midst, and surprisingly little of what the English thought of them. 
Clearly, he is hampered by lack of space, but the lack leads to some strange 
perspectives. The section on India before the British advent is particularly 
inadequate; and if space is to be given to Indian nationalism, surely more 
than five lines might have been given to the Vedanta revival, and, perhaps, 
a mention of Rabindranath Tagore? No, one feels that Mr. Carrington is 
not much moved by non-European cultures, and that in this he is like the 
majority of the men whose story he has so brilliantly told. 

They are men worth writing about, and most of them are there. It is 
good to find a number of pages devoted to Durham and to Kipling, and to 
learn that Governor Eyre had loved the Australian aborigines before he fell 
foul of the Jamaicans, or that Edward Gibbon Wakefield abducted a girl of 
sixteen whom he had not previously seen. They acted, and somehow or 
other they made new nations and evolved a system of law and a conception 
of commonwealth which had practical and moral value even in the days 
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when “the Colonial Office sent no experts to the colonies” because “it had 
none to send”. The British Overseas, complete with thirty-two pages of their 
portraits, is a tribute to their exertions and a less conscious monument to 
their limitations. Of course, they had some skeletons in the cupboard: the 
— of the most ghastly of them, Ireland, is acknowledged in the 
reface. 
Maryjoriz NICHOLSON. 


THE British GENERAL ELECTION OF 1950. By H. G. Nicnoas. (Macmillan. 
353 pp. 215.) 


Tus book sponsored by Nuffield College is) an excellent piece of co- 
operative research into the conduct and results of the 1950 election. All 
those who took part in the campaign will be able to draw with profit upon 
the vast amount of material that has been assembled. The first three chapters 
deal with the legal aspects of the election, the party organization, and the 
candidates. The 1948 law made considerable changes in election practice 
by abolishing plural votes, restricting the use of cars, providing more poll- 
ing booths, reducing expenses, and arranging for postal voting. In addition, 
there was the first redistribution of seats since 1918. It is pointed out that 
the Boundary Commissioners aimed at an equal population in each con- 
stituency, but felt that this could not be achieved in county areas—the 
county electorate averaging 52,600 as against 56,500 in the towns. This 
favoured the Conservatives and the Celtic areas, and it is claimed that Labour 
lost up to forty seats by the boundary changes. 

The Conservatives paid careful attention to the postal vote, and Labour 
might have gained another ten seats by its more effective use. The law con- 
cerning cars could not be enforced, and it is impossible to assess its effect. 
Parties found it difficult to keep within their expenses, 61 per cent. of which 
were for printing, and the Conservatives spent up to 93 per cent. of their 
permitted expenses, while Labour spent 83 per cent. The Conservatives, 
although against planning, took particular care to plan their campaign with 
§27 paid agents in England and Wales. Labour had only 279 paid agents, 
but used them more effectively and had a large number of volunteer helpers 
from the trade unions. However, a good organization did not always 
produce results. 

The chapter on candidates is full of titbits, but reads rather scrappily. 
The most popular ages for candidates are 40 to 49, and 1,868 (a record) 
were nominated, of whom only 126 were women. The Conservatives had 
364 public school men (223 successful) as compared with 108 for Labour 
(61 successful). Among many other items we learn that the Labour candi- 
dates included 183 manual workers and T.U. officials and 111 in education, 
while the Conservatives included 121 in law and 62 in the forces. 

The next six chapters are devoted to the campaign, which is treated very 
fully by analysing the preliminary manceuvres, the manifestoes, the broad- 
casts, the press reports, the election addresses, and the campaign in the 
constituencies. These chapters give the impression of repetition, but this 
could not be avoided if justice was to be done to these aspects of the cam- 
paign. The campaign itself was in the nature of a set piece—candidates 
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following the party line and introducing two new topics only, petrol and 
Russia. The chapter on the press, the longest in the book, goes through 
the national dailies day by day, topic by topic, and paper by paper. The 
press seldom seemed to arouse enthusiasm, and to a large extent took its 
cue from the broadcasts. The provincial press comes out better than might 
have been expected. 

A winter campaign was not a prospect that the constituencies viewed 
with favour—it was thought that it would weaken the canvass, which is 
to-day purely mechanical. There was a widespread dislike of displaying 
window cards, but there were few cases of intimidation. Large meetings 
have been killed by the radio and the normal audience was smallish—up to 
zoo—and was usually described as “thoughtful”. It is emphasized that few 
speakers could put over economic arguments in a simple and appealing 
way, and in effect a new type of politician is needed. There is a frightening 
list of pressure groups that operated on a single candidate. 

There is a very good chapter on the splinter parties and independents 
which serves to underline their sad fate. The chapter on the world’s press 
emphasizes the shockingly misleading accounts of the campaign that 
appeared in the Russian press. The book ends by analysing the results. 
There was a general feeling of disappointment at their closeness, and there 
was a ready assumption that there would be a halt to nationalization and 
that another election would soon take place. 

For my part, I should have liked more discussion on the results and less 
on the conduct of the campaign. The few comments on the results do not, 
I think, come up to the level of those on the conduct of the campaign. 
There is an attempt to correlate Labour’s successes with areas of high 
unemployment in the 1930s. This does not explain Labour’s success in the 
Midlands and London—areas which had low unemployment rates. There 
is also an attempt to argue that the result showed a demand for modera- 
tion; it is surely valid to argue that the reverse is the case, and that both 
sides have now “dug in their toes”. The statistical appendix must have 
entailed considerable work, but I found it difficult to draw any practical 
conclusions from many of the figures. Many who read this book will wish 
to apply their new knowledge so as to pierce the weak spots in their 
opponents’ armour, and the Appendix throws no light on these weak 
spots. The estimates of “swing” are misleading, and the method of calcula- 
tion greatly exaggerates the numbers who changed their mind. The histo- 
grams are not strictly accurate: there should be no vertical scale in a 
histogram. 

This, however, does not detract from the value of the book’s information 
on the conduct of the election, and it is to be hoped that the election survey 
will become a permanent feature of the social scientist’s equipment. A wider 
knowledge of the facts in this book will go a long way towards seeing that 
politicians do not get away with so great an emphasis on “escapism” as 
was made in 1950. 

A. C. Hosson. 
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‘TESTAMENT FOR SOCIAL SERVICE: AN Essay IN THE APPLICATION OF SCIEN- 
TIFICc MerHop to HumMAN Prosiems. By BARBARA Woorron. (Al/en 
and Unwin. 197 pp. 155.) 


Tas is a book which one had long hoped that some one of Mrs. Wootton’s 
intellectual powers and technical equipment would undertake. Its main 
theme is the relation of the social sciences to science. That such a question 
needs to be asked and that the answering of it is so lengthy and so difficult 
shows the muddle into which our social theory and practice have got them- 
selves. One part of the lives (and minds) of modern men is determined and 
directed by science and the scientific method. The method of science is 
simple: it is “to acquire knowledge of general laws directly or indirectly by 
experience, by the use of our five senses”; it proceeds by three stages: 
accurate observation, the formulation of hypothesis, ruthless testing of the 
hypothesis by controlled experiment or other forms of verification which 
leads to the rejection or acceptance of the hypothesis as a general law. The 
use of this method, particularly in the last 200 years, has revolutionized 
human life. It has given us immense control over things and our material 
environment and a stupendous body of knowledge about the fantastic 
universe from the atom and the digestive processes of an amceba to the galaxy 
and the physiology of the human brain. It is science which has enabled us to 
know or to do almost anything, from the antics of the atom to the properties 
of genes, from opening a tin of dehydrated milk to dying because some one 
30,000 feet above our heads has dropped a small bomb out of an aeroplane. 

The other half of our minds and lives is almost completely divorced from 
science. In our relations with other people, in our organization of human 
society, in politics, economics, law, and education, we rely for knowledge 
and guidance of conduct upon the fantastic myths of our most primitive 
ancestors, the experiments of political witch-hunters and rainmakers, the 
obiter dicta of ancient gods, the promises of quacks, and the tyranny of our 
own prejudices and passions. Through this social and psychological chaos 
human reason has, from the times of the ancient Greeks, fitfully and feebly 
tried to penetrate and impose upon the human mind and human relations 
some respect for truth, order, and deceny. Out of this effort have emerged 
the modern social sciences of politics, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology. 

Mrs. Wootton investigates the possibility of uniting the two halves of life 
by applying to the social sciences the method used with such amazing success 
by the natural sciences. She has written an admirable book. She has the rare 
merit, which was so remarkable in Graham Wallas, for instance, of seeing a 
problem in depth so that she does not merely hand out a statement or an 
opinion, or even a bit of knowledge, but leaves the reader with new paths 
of thought for him to pursue. The book is not easy to read, though the 
writing is fine and edged by wit, because, while it covers a wide area of 
ground, it is also very closely argued. The argument is always clear and 
scrupulously honest. 

Mrs. Wootton believes that “the scientific method is entitled to rank as 
the only method by which we ever learn anything: by which, that is to say, 
we make solid additions to the growing heap of definitely established know- 
ledge”. She shows us how and why (and with what strange results) these 
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methods have not been applied to the social sciences, to metaphysics, morals, 
and the arts. In all these cases there are peculiar difficulties in using scientific 
techniques in order to obtain “solid” knowledge, and Mrs. Wootton does 
not pretend that they are not formidable. She faces her fences and subjects 
these difficulties to careful scrutiny. In the process she destroys a good many 
myths, fallacies, and prejudices, the most remarkable achievement in this 
part of her book being a concentrated and devastating analysis of modern 
Marxism. But her object and whole outlook are constructive rather than 
destructive. She is convinced that science can be applied to the social 
sciences and even to the arts, and that it can give us in those spheres, as it 
has in the material world, the solid knowledge which alone can give us some 
mastery over our fates. She gives her reasons and they are nearly always 
convincing, while, even if occasionally they do not convince, they illuminate. 
The book opens new vistas for thought and action; it should be studied, not 
only by the academic social scientist, but by the professional politician and 
indeed all his amateur victims. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Canapa. By G. S. Granam. (Hutchinson's University Library. 187 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Proressor GRAHAM explains in his introduction that his purpose is to 
write “not so much a history of Canada, as an interpretation of Canadian 
history; it is an attempt to approach Canadian history from outside rather 
than from within North America”. As Canada’s most distinguished ex- 
patriate historian (he is now Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in the 
University of London), the author is well equipped for his task. On the 
whole, he succeeds admirably. His review of pre-Confederation Canadian 
history is certainly one of the best brief accounts available. The work is 
intended primarily no doubt for the non-Canadian reader, yet it should serve 
also to remind Canadians of the extent which the history of their country 
particularly before 1867 is a by-product of larger events which occurred 
elsewhere. 

The book is not without some exasperating shortcomings, although most 
of these are no doubt inevitable in any attempt to review the whole story of 
Canadian development in 175 pages. Still, one might have wished that Pro- 
fessor Graham had not allowed his enthusiasm for (and enormous knowledge 
of) naval and military history to betray him into devoting disproportionate 
space to the details of the early Anglo-French struggle for Canada (several of 
the political and military leaders of the colonial period ate referred to a score 
or more times; the name of Mr. MacKenzie King, the principal architect of 
contemporary Canada, appears only three times in the Index). Professor 
Graham does, however, come to grips with the fascinating central problem 
of Canadian history: how a tiny population deeply divided along racial, 
religious and regional lines has managed to maintain its separate identity and 
to hold half a continent in the shadow of a powerful and sometimes land- 
hungry neighbour. As the author reminds us, even as late as the administra- 
tion of President Grant, an American Secretary of State could promise to 
“kiss or kick” Canada into the American Union. 
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Perhaps the best section of the book is its brilliant summary and reinter- 
pretation of the French period beginning with early sixteenth-century 
exploration and culminating with the fall of New France in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century. Professor Graham shows how the French with their “unique 
sense of continental strategy . . . estimated instinctively the strategic advant- 
age of holding a great circle of river and lake stretching from the Great 
Lakes of New Orleans which would shut out the British and eventually 
perhaps give them the continent”. He then shows that this grand design 
was bound to fail because of the inability of the French to maintain control 
of their North Atlantic sea communications. The chapter on the Institution 
of New France is provocative and stimulating. In it the author explains how 
the French colonies were maintained in fragile health only by “superb 
bureaucratic organization”. Under Louis XIV France was, of course, served 
by a first-class group of administrators who enabled her to fight almost alone 
in Europe re to retain, despite tremendous difficulties, her foothold in 
North America. 

The review of British rule from 1763 till the Durham Report emphasizes 
the casual almost accidental development of British policy toward Canada. 
One has the constant impression that no first-class mind in London ever 
devoted more than a few consecutive hours to a consideration of the baffling 
and perlexing problems of this strange new colonial acquisition. But fortun- 
ately, as so often occurred elsewhere, the British were “saved from disastrous 
error by the wisdom of their early governors”. And so a most uneasy 
but not totally unworkable relationship between victorious English and 
conquered French was gradually evolved in Canada. Similarly, the British, 
many of them in a mood of “irritated disillusionment” with white colonies 


of settlement, wr pe the startling challenge of the Durham Report, that 
houl 


“the Empire s advance on a new basis of self-government for individual 
parts.” Almost by accident, Britain discovered (in Professor Hancock’s 
phrase) that “Liberty is the cement of Empire”. 

Professor Graham deals competently but much too briefly with the 
omnes which preceded Confederation and with the evolution of the 
Canadian nation since 1867. He is concerned almost exclusively with the 
evolving status of Canada within the Empire and in the wider world com- 
munity. In excellent passages, he examines the paradox of the nation which 
insisted vehemently on full independence within the Commonwealth, yet 
hesitated so timidly to accept her full share of military responsibilities in 
peacetime. The book’s most serious shortcoming is its failure to examine and 
to explain the strange pattern of domestic politics in modern Canada. It 
might be argued that this is unnecessary in a book which attempts “to 
approach Canadian history from outside”, but it would nevertheless be of 
very real interest to relate the development of Canadian political and social 
policy in recent decades to that which occurred in the same period elsewhere 


in the western world. 
R. T. McKenzie. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN GLasGow, 1950. Essays by members of the Staff 
of Glasgow. With a Foreword by Str Hector HerTHeERinGTon, K.B.E.; 
General Editor, S. B. Curimes. (Jackson, Glasgow. 189 pp. 155.) 


Tas book is probably the most detailed survey of any section of a General 
Election which has been produced in this country. The only possible rival 
is the simultaneous work of Benney and Geiss at Greenwich (British Journal 
of Sociology, December, 1950), where in a single constituency all the field 
apparatus of contemporary sociology and the interviewers of the British 
Institute of Public Information were brought to bear. The present study is 
much broader, but the area is a genuine community of an intense local 
life, and its fifteen constituencies combine to form a political microcosm of 
their own. The treatment is essentially impressionistic rather than one based 
on the techniques of attitude research and statistical analysis. It is not neces- 
sarily the worse for that. What one does feel very strongly, however, is 
the social distance between the authors of the various chapters and the actual 
life of the city which they study. This may well be a fault which results from 
an excess of caution, but it does result in some of the chapters reading 
curiously thinly. This is most true of Chapters 1 and 2, which give a survey, 
which must be a little incomprehensible to all but Glaswegians, of the fifteen 
constituencies and an account of the candidates. Really, as so many of the 
authors are historians, a sympathetic—which is not necessarily approving— 
historical account of the development of Glasgow politics and of Glasgow’s 
social and economic structure in the last thirty years might have been 
included. It would have rendered much comprehensible which is at present 
untouched or unexplained. I do not know if Mr. Oakley, who has written 
so recently of Glasgow’s history, was available, but if so I cannot but regret 
that he was not used. 


Nevertheless, these first two chapters do set the stage well for what 
follows, and on the whole one’s feeling of admiration is greatly increased 
when one reads the lucid and sensible analysis of The Issues in Chapter 3. 
This is well done and leads one in to the quite exciting account of the 
campaign as seen by its academic “‘mass” observers. The chapter on the 
press, which follows, seems excellent in content, but a little devoid of form; 
its appendix, which I will not spoil by summary, should become a /ocus 
classicus of its kind. It is followed, alas! by an extremely weak account of the 
propaganda of the election, which contains such facetix as this comment on 
a poster on child welfare: “The appeal of this poster is, of course, limited to 
those who like babies.” This is followed by a summary mainly in statistical 
terms of the results and by an interesting conclusion by the editor, Dr. 
Chrimes, which is remarkably judicious. 

The book, therefore, is of first-rate value to anyone who wants to under- 
stand the democratic process in Great Britain; its maps and statistical tables 
are not merely interesting in themselves, but can be used most informatively 
by anyone who is interested in electoral sociology. There is a certain lack of 
life about the whole thing—it would not act as a guide to a prospective 
candidate!—but its tone is cool and sane, the information is enormous, and 
the result is an interesting vindication of the study of social phenomena in 
terms, not merely of statistical virtuosity as at Greenwich, but of trained 
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common sense. The Principal of Glasgow University commends the work to 
“all students of the British Electoral System”. The reviewer can only do the 
same. 

D. G. MacRag. 


THe BoLsHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923. By Epwarp Haier Carr. 
Volume 1. (Macmillan. 430 pp. 258.) 


Tras is the first volume in a great undertaking, A History of Soviet Russia. 
Like so many great undertakings, particularly of writers on history, it has 
grown in the process of writing. What was planned as an introductory 
chapter, analysing the structure of Soviet society in the form which it had 
assumed when Lenin died in 1923, has grown into three volumes, of which 
this is the first. This volume contains Parts I, II, and III. Part I deals with 
the history of the forging of the Bolshevik party by Lenin to be an instru- 
ment of revolution and of his use of it in 1917. The second part deals with 
the constitution of state and party as they evolved in the first period after 
the revolution. The third deals with the evolution of the Soviet state into 
a federation and with the theory and practice of self-determination in the 
Soviet Union. Professor Carr tells us that he hopes to publish next year 
Volumes II and III, which are to contain Part IV, ““The Economic Order”, 
and Part V, “Soviet Russia and the World”. Then there is still to come 
“the second instalment of the whole project, The Struggle for Power, 1923- 
I > 


It is difficult to see this first isolated volume in the perspective of so 
large a work, and therefore to judge it fairly or criticize it adequately. We 


must wait until next year, at the least for final judgement. The interim, 
provisional impression is admiration laced with disappointment, which 
Professor Carr’s work so often arouses in us. Our admiration is for his 
knowledge and intelligence and for the skill and clarity with which he 
marshalls and presents his facts and arguments. This book is, from this 
point of view, as good as anything which he has written. It is full of 
information, particularly in Part III with regard to the treatment of what 
were the subject peoples of Asia, and it is documented information prac- 
tically unobtainable elsewhere by the English reader. 

The disappointment is the direct result of Professor Carr’s curious attitude 
to history and to human affairs. He seems to regard power as the only im- 
portant causa causans in history and the successful use of power as an explana- 
tion and justification of anything and everything which has happened. 
Nothing succeeds like success and nothing else is relevant. Events seen 
through these spectacles assume a Macchiavelian simplicity and inevitability 
which are very impressive; but it is the dangerous vision of a short-sighted 
man who recognizes the outlines of large objects, but never sees the details. 
In 399 B.c. the power and success were with Meletos and Socrates was the 
failurc and some 400 years later there was another failure of a more spec- 
tacular kind. But Socrates and Christ have had more effect upon the history 
than Meletos and the Pharisees. Professor Carr tells us in his Preface that 
he is writing the history not of the events of the Revolution, but of the 
political, social, and economical order which emerged from it. But it is not 
really possible to separate the two and the emerging of the order is itself 
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an event of the revolution. Professor Carr’s vision makes it impossible for 
him to see these events except through the eyes of Lenin and the Bolshevik 
Party, for theirs is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, and nothing 
else counts. The picture is hoplessly lopsided, and the reader feels that he 
has been given an admirable account of the political, social, and economic 
order, not as it has in fact emerged as an event from events, but as it is 
represented by those in power and in the official documents of an allpower- 
ful party. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


ROOSEVELT IN Retrospect. By JoHN GUNTHER. (Hamilton. 441 pp. 215.) 


Passromr Roossverr has been the subject of a number of memoirs by 
leaders in his Administration—memoirs which have been all the more 
useful because their authors have taken full advantage of the non-existence 
of an Official Secrets Act in the United States. But Mr. John Gunther is the 
first to attempt something like a biography, and his swallow will certainly 
be the prelude to a long and fruitful summer. 

It is easier to voyage “inside” a country than the mind and character of a 
man, and it is hardly surprising that the technique which Mr. Gunther has so 
profitably applied to Europe and America often fails him in his new and 
harder task. Indeed, it seems that all Roosevelt biographers are likely to 
have difficulty probing under the glittering surface. To add to their troubles, 
the late President appears, squid-like, to be eluding his pursuers in a cloud 
of ink. Mr. Gunther frankly confesses his dismay at the millions of documents 
preserved in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, which will 
make the preparation of scholarly monographs easy while overwhelming a 
full-length portrait with irrelevant detail. Characteristically, he himself has 
found more of value by interviewing all sorts of people who knew Roosevelt. 
To set down their observations, before memories become enveloped in 
myth, is his most worthwhile service. 

Though Mr. Gunther frankly writes as an admirer of Mr. Roosevelt, his 
book seems to mark the beginning in that decline which the reputations of 
great men generally suffer immediately after their death. The President, he 
admits, was devious, garrulous, an untidy administrator, and often given to 
acting upon inadequate information. Very little of his immense output of 
scissors-and-paste speeches survives a second reading. Mr. Gunther willingly 
quotes witnesses against his hero. “‘What do you think you would find if. you 
cut Roosevelt open?” an ambassador asked one of his acquaintances. The 
reply was: “What would you find if you cut open a paper doll? Nothing.” 

The better similes, perhaps, come from the world of the theatre. The more 
complex the role of a President becomes, the harder it is to distinguish 
between the man and the part he has to play. President Roosevelt had the 
advantage of entering the White House at one of the lowest periods in 
America’s national morale, and of dying dramatically at the very moment of 
its military triumph. To many he seemed the very architect of the national 
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resurgence, but it now seems more likely that he himself was carried forward 
on the crest of the wave. Many (perhaps he himself, in his later years) 
regarded him as the indispensable man. Yet, with all his limitations, President 
Truman has carried through the European Recovery Programme, no less an 
achievement than Lend-Lease. Even in a critical area of domestic discord, 
the colour question, more has been accomplished in President Truman’s five 
years than in Roosevelt’s twelve. Roosevelt had a talent for statements on 
this subject which convinced his liberal Northern supporters that his heart 
was in the right place, while suggesting to Southern Democrats that he 
didn’t intend to do much about it. Is it that his successor is more enlightened 
or less skilful in evasion, or is it (more likely) that circumstances, such as a 
much more militant and politically-conscious Negro community, make 
resounding words no longer adequate? 

How much, indeed, is the man and how much the Presidential masque? 
Mr. Gunther’s evidence suggests that the masque prevailed more and more 
as the years of power went by. Beginning as a not too impressive individual, 
Roosevelt died as something very like a demi-god to the adoring millions 
of America and the rest of the world. But the difficulties of biography are 
much reduced if one treats the Roosevelt story as that of one of history’s 
greatest actors, whose stage was not a few square feet of boards, but a 
nation and a world.. 

His best role, it now appears, came at the very beginning of his White 
House engagement. With the tune of “Happy Days are Here Again!” as an 
overture, his spirited words and confident bearing convinced a discouraged 
nation that it had “nothing to fear but fear itself”. As the superman of 
Teheran and Yalta, he was less happy. Churchill played up to him, superbly, 
but Stalin lacked the actor’s temperament; Mr. R. H. S. Crossman is prob- 
ably right in suggesting that Woodrow Wilson could have dealt more 
effectively with him. 

It is Roosevelt the actor whom Mr. Gunther has best comprehended, 
and the profusion of bric-a-brac with which his meandering narrative is 
strewn remind one of the costumes and the stage props of some vanished 
matinée idol. It is no fault of his that, as in the case of other superb per- 
formers in this evanescent medium, much of the magic has departed, It 
remains for some future biographer with heavier artillery than Mr. Gunther 
deploys to bring the man and the masque together. 


Davin C, WILLIAMS. 
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Wurtz Memory Serves. By Lreut.-GeNnerAt Sir Francis TuKER. (Cassell. 
255.) 


Suoorn government always requires an act of imagination on the part of 
both rulers and ruled; each must be able to some extent and some of the time 
to get a glimpse of what it feels like to be in the place of the other. This act 
is never easy even in compact territories inhabited by more or less homo- 
geneous people; it becomes something strange and wonderful when it 
happens in far-flung empires. The saddest aspect of the British connection 
with India is that this seemed to occur more rarely as time went on, while 
the brightest aspect is that it could still occur, albeit patchily, right up to 
the end. 

The year 1947 marked the end of a type of British relation with India 
and made possible the start of a new kind. Whether the latter can be realized 
depends in large measure on the ability of Britishers and Indians to perform 
now that act of imagination which was so difficult during the days of empire. 
It is, from this point of view, important to ask of any serious book on the 
British in India what contribution it makes to this end. 

While Memory Serves is a serious book. As an account of 1946 and 1947 
written by the ldst British G.O.C.-in-C. of the vast and vital Eastern Com- 
mand, it deals with that fascinating field where military and political history 
meet. General Tuker is concerned with the role of the Army, but the Army 
was concerned with disturbances which expressed political struggles. The 
carefully protected “non-political” nature of the Army—part myth, part 
reality—had already received a shock under the impact of wartime recruit- 
ment; it broke down still further when troops had to be given lessons in 
Indian politics and senior officers found themselves urging that Army and 
defence considerations demanded certain political conditions. (It is revealed 
that as the transfer of power approached Army circles argued insistently that 
the preservation of order required, first, the retention for some time of a 
portion of the armed forces in impartial, British hands, and, second, resist- 
ance to the splitting of the Sikh community by the partition of the Punjab. 
Both demands make some sense in view of subsequent events, but both were 
politically unthinkable at the time.) 

General Tuker closely connects Hinduism and Indian nationalism and has 
little sympathy for either. He tends to see them as silly and ugly by turns. 
The portion of truth which his criticisms contain needs to be learnt by those 
to whom they refer. But, for the present at least, they will be accepted only if 
they come from among themselves. General Tuker will be rejected for the 
job of instructor to the new India, partly for the good reason that his view 
is certainly partial, partly for the bad reason that he belongs to the old order. 
And if it is true that their own leaders can more easily help Indians to see 
themselves and their weaknesses, it is equally true that only thus will they 
see the Britisher and his qualities. General Tuker’s portrayal of his own 
countrymen in India carries much truth, but it will not yet carry that truth to 
India. 

English readers will not have the same difficulty to overcome. The value 
of the book for them lies in a number of directions. While they can obtain 
little by way of guidance as to the feelings of Indian nationalists or the out- 
look of Hinduism (the Appendix devoted to the latter is gleefully entitled 
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“The Iron Curtain”) they may profit from the emphasis which is consistently 
placed on the various fissiparous tendencies within India. They will, indeed, 
thus obtain a vivid impression of the difficulties of the present Indian Gov- 
ernment. But they will get few clues as to its sources of strength and 
coherence. 

Again, it may be worth while for those whom General Tuker with 
magnificent contempt calls “English Fabians, Left doctrinaires and inexpe- 
rienced intellectuals” to see into the mind and temperament of a genuine 
“‘paternalist”. General Tuker’s sympathy and understanding of those classes 
which formed the core of the Indian Army is real. It is part of that dedication 
and devotion which were so widely characteristic of the best of the British in 
India and which usually prevented what was largely non-responsible rule 
from being irresponsible. 

Above all, General Tuker’s account of the events of 1947 will appro- 
priately counterbalance the perhaps too prevalent view that what has been 
called the “political masterstroke” of the transfer of power was as smooth 
as it was swift. It may be too much to claim, as General Tuker does, that 
only the Army saved India from chaos, but the evidence of administrative 
breakdown and gross communal partiality by police and civil servants is 
impressive. 

The book is written in almost diary form and includes extensive extracts 
from notes written during the period. The style is often diffuse, the picture 
presented often bewildering, and most of the story grim and grisly. But the 
diffusion, the bewilderment and the horrors were in the events. While 
Memory Serves is the personal memoir of a not unprejudiced but intelligent, 
cultivated, shrewd, and penetrating observer. It is at the same time the 
testament of an honest and ouspoken guardian of a tradition. As such, 
though not a history, it is a significant and moving document which his- 
torians will need to take into accounc. 

W. H. Morris Jongs. 
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